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The subject of the present memoir is one of very extraordinary 
interest, and affords the most distinguished instance of early ce- 
lebrity and genius which the annals of the world can offer.— 
W. H. W. Berry was born at Shrewsbury on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1791: his father was the eldest son of Dr. Betty, a 
very eminent physician of Lisburn, in Ireland, from whom he 
inherited considerable property ; his mother was the daughter of _ 
James Stanton, Esq. of Hopton Wafers, in the county of Salop. - 
From the hour of his birth he seemed a favourite of nature, and 
af fortune ; rich in the good gifts of person and of mind, and in 
right of his mother heir to the extensive manor and valuable 
estate of Hopton Wafers ; of this apparently unalienable claim he 
was however deprived by one of those legal dexterities by which 

the intentions of our ancestors are frequently defeated. 

A few years after the birth of their son, Mr. and Mrs. Betty 
removed to Jreland, and Mrs. B. anxious that her infant son 
should retain the English accent, gave him herself the first rudi- 
ments of his education. ‘Finding she could not arrest his attention 
by the usual scholastic modes, she recited and taught him to 
repeat passages from the most approved poems and dramatic 
authors, forgetful that by this ill-judged plan of instruction she 
was encouraging in her sun an unconqucrable passion for the 
stage. In the eighth year of his age he excited the astonishment 
and admiration of his parents and acquaintance by personifying, 
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in the most finished style of excellence, the characters of Douglas, 


Osmond, Rolla, Orvonoko, &e. Transported by the enthusiastic 


approbation he received, all his oydinary amusements became 
wearisome and trivial; the Theatre became the subject: of his 
waking thoughts and nightly visions—no other ider was before 


his mind. ‘I shall certainly die,” was his frequent and ardent 


exclamation, ‘ if I may not be a player.” 


After many ineffectual remonstrances his parents reluctantly 


yielded to his entreaties, and on the 16th of August, 1803, in his 
twelfth year, ‘* the infant Roscius” appeared in the part of Og%gp, 
at the Belfast Theatre ; his. beauty, his graceful figuie, his self- 
possession, his forcible delineation of the character were clectrical 
in their effect. From that moment his fame was established, and 
he at once attained a degree of excellence in the histrionic art, 
commonly the result of a long life of indefatigable industry, At 
Belfast he played Norval, Romeo, and Rolla; from thence he was 
invited to Dublin, where he acted nine nights with encrease:l sue- 
cess. During the stay of Mr. and Mrs. Betty in that city, Mr, 
West, an uncle of the young Roscius, and from whom he had 
every reason to expect a large fortune, informed his mother by 
letter that his nephew should never inherit his property if he made 
the stage his profession ; but his threats and the entreaties of his 
parents were alike unavailing, and he extended the course of his 
theatrical career to Glasgow ; report had preceded him, and he 
was received (said Mr. Jackson, the manager) with the greatest 
bursts of applause ever witnessed. After performing fourteen 
nights he removed to Edinburgh ; Douglas was chosen for his 
debut in this metropolis. Home, the venerable author of the 
tragedy, was invited to the Theatre, and was placed by the ma- 
nager in the same seat, from which, forty-three years before, he 
had witnessed its first representation. The play concluded amid 
reiterated shouts of approbation, when unable to repress the im- 
pulses of his enthusiasm, the aged author came forward before the 
curtain; his feelings were too powerful for utterance—he bowed 
and retired. ‘* Thou art,” said he, addressing himself to our 


young hero, ‘* the very being of my imagination, the genuine s00 
of Douglas.” 
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After performing at several provincial theatres in England, 
sometimes twice a day, our young performer arrived in London, 
in consequence of his father’s having concluded an engagement 
with the managers of Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, for him to 
- play alternate weeks at either house. Fifty guineas a night, and 
two clear benefits at each house. Saturday the Ist of December, 
1804, was appointed for his first appearance at Covent-Garden, in 
the feeble and inflated tragedy of ‘* Barbarossa,” but the part of 
- Selim was adapted to his age, and therefore wisely chosen. The 
fever of expectation never was raised so high: that he fulfilled 
the boundless expectations which his fame had excited is too well 
known to require comment. The following season his terms were 
raised from 50 to 100 guineas a night at Drury-Lane, and two 
free benefits as before ; at Covent-Garden he shared after ex- 
pences. Such unparalleled success in a metropolis not celebrated 
for its dramatic constancy, is sufficient testimony of his powers, 
Those who were the most perfect judges of the art seemed to be 
the most enthusiastic admirers of his excellence: Pitt, Fox, 
Windham, Sheridan, and Curran were the most constant fre- 
quenters of the Theatre on those nights their young friend sus- 
tained a part. Princes and the people were equally astonished, 
and the Sovereign himself summoned the Roscius to his 
presence. 

In July 1808, Master Betty was entered as fellow-commoner of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge (having been under the tuition of 
the Rev. Mr. Wallaston, formerly one of the masters of Charter- 
house school.) Till this time he had been commanding admi- 
ration—he was now to cultivate friendship ; a part to him natural 
and easy, for he was liberal, filial, warm-hearted, grateful for 
Kindness, and gentle to injury. He spent his vacations at an estate 
his father had purchased near Wern, in Shropshire. 

Upon his father’s death he left Cambridge, much regretted by 
the society of which he had been enrolled a member. Previous to 
his quitting the stage, he had realized a considerable property ; 
but a country life was not congenial with his taste or former 
habits, and in his 21st year he resumed his theatrical avocations, 
and re-appeared upon the Bath stage : the former enthusiasm was 
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awakened, and warranted by this success the managers of Covent. | 
Garden entered into a treaty with him for 24 nights, at 50 guinea 4 
each night, and two clear benefits: finding he drew crowded 


houses Mr. Betty was re-engaged on the same terms—an unequi. 7 


vocal proof that his maturer efforts did not disgrace his infantile — 
and boyish promise. 4 

The appearance of this young gentleman upon the stage yill if 
always form one of the most remarkable phenomena not only jp 4 
the history of the British drama, but in the more extended and im. | 3 
portant study of human nature. Most of our present readers can 4 
with us remember the sudden and universal feeling which his ap. r 
pearance excited ; the English people seemed to have forgotten i. 
their politics, and for once became dramatic: the peer aban | 4 
doned his claret, the shopkeeper his'ale, the man-milliner forgot | ‘ 
his frills, and the ladies almost forgot their toilette—in a word i. 
all classes of society felt the impulse, and vied only with each other ~ ‘ 
in the most obvious and effectual demonstrations of their ad- ia 
miration. 


Miscellaneous Gommuntteations. 


———— 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN OIL AND WATER 
COLOURS. 


On Monday, April 20, the annual exhibition of this Society was 
opened for the gratification of the public. We have often confessed 
our ardent attachment to the Fine Arts, and expressed an opinion 
that nothing short of cultivating a knowledge of the whole circle, 
can ensure success in any particular branch of it. We shall not 
now therefore offer any apology or explanation, but enter upon an | _ 
examination of the works contained in this collection without e 
further preface. : 

The finest production of the room is— 

No. 193—a chalk drawing of the head of Wordsworth, the poet, 
by B. R. Haydon ; it is a mere sketch, but full of sentiment and 
vigour. We know not what Dr, Gall or his adherents would per 
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ceive in the organization of the head, but we who are disposed to 
view it without calling in the aid of craniology, and contenting 
ourselves with ordinary perceptions, proncunce it to have been 
formed in one of nature’s choicest moulds. We never saw a more 
exalted character infused into a portrait; the eye is evidently a 
poet’s—one that could give 

‘¢ To airy nothing a local habitation and a name.” 

The forehead open, noble, and capacious, and the other features 
of a character equally elevated : the -handling of the crayon is 
most masterly, the lights are introduced with great effect and 
spirit ; and we notice this meritorious circumstance with the more 
pleasure as we remember that some time ago, when Mr. Haydon 
had executed some studies in this style from one of the cartoons of 
Raphael, that his free use of the white chalk was generally con- - 
demned ; it was even maliciously asserted that his object was 
to improve the cartoons, and all this was urged without reflecting 
that these lights so prominently placed, and so destructable in their 
nature, would of course be the first to yield to the attacks of time; 
and as it was judiciously observed by the writer on the Fine Arts 
in the ‘© New Monthly Magazine,”’ it is the business of an artist 
to seek the intentions of the old master, to enter into his feelings, 
and to endeavour to paint as he would have done, rather than ser- 
vilely to imitate his work, deteriorated as it now is by the unre- 
lenting foe of all human excellence, the destroyer Time. The 
superior character of the poet ana the painter are alike observable 
in this excellent portrait, and we cannot conclude our notice 
without quoting the following beautiful lines from the ‘‘ Excursion” 
which are affixed to it :— 


“© While yet a child, and long before his time, 
He had perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness; and deep feeling had impress’d 
Great objects on his mind, with portraiture 
And colour so distinct, that on his mind 
They lay like substances, and almost seemed 
To haunt the bodily sense.”’ 


No. 164—Listening to the voice of the angel of death, by the . 


same artist, isa beautiful drawing ; it is founded on an article of 
the creed of Mahometism— 


. The angel of Death they call Duma, and say he calls dying persons by 
their respective names at their last hour.”’—SaLe’s Koran. 
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The drawing is the representation of the head of a dying man, 








who at the fearful voice learns that his appointed hour is come; 
his sunk cheek betokens disease, and his fixed eye and rigid lip 
denote the corporeal and mental convulsion which immediately 
prececes death ; it is a very powerful and masterly sketch. 

No, 191 and 192—Are also studies of heads by Mr. Haydon, in 
the same style, and although not so interesting as the preceding, 
are clever and effective. . 

No. 180—A Study in Oils from a Polish Jew, is not by any 
means so good a performance, although it is the work of the same 
artist ; itis evidently a sketch, but it is a sketch quite. unworthy 
the high reputation of Haydon, and we cannot imagine how it 
escaped from his painting-room. ; 

No. 60—The Happy Valley from Rasselas, is a first-rate land- 
scape in Oils, by G. Barrett: it represents a scene of pure ar- 


eadian simplicity, and such is the truth and feeling of the picture, 


that we cannot convey a better idea of it than by quoting the very 
words of Johnson— 

*¢ The sides of the mountains were covered with trees, the banks of the 
brooks were diversified with flowers ; every blast shook spices from the rocks, 
and every month dropped fruits upon the ground.” 

The scenery as may be imagined is highly beautiful, and _ it is 
seen through a pure and clear atmosphere. A critic in one of the 
daily prints complains that Mr. Barrett has represented the effects 
of the sun-beams by rich sparkling bits in his colouring, and not 
as Claude would have done, by a pervading rich and golden hue ; 
but we do not see any thing in this statement which is prejudicial ; 
on thecontrary, we conceive it to be a merit. The pictures of 
Claude cannot be too highly estimated, they are beautiful de- 
lineations of all that is beautiful in nature; but those to’ which 
the critic would compare the present work, impress us with ag 
idea of sultry noontide beauty, whereas the pure and cool cha 
racter of Mr. Barrett’s painting, is excellently adapted to the 
destined residence of the Abyssinian princes and princesses. _ 


We regret that want of room compels us to abandon for the present 
any further consideration of this interesting exhibition. 


a 
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"THE DRAMATIST. 


No. X. 


<* Take him for all in all we ne’er shall look upon his like again.’’ 


Observations on the Dramatic powers and Dramatic compositions of 
Shakspeare, selected from various authors. 


25. 


‘Shakspeare was the poet not the scholar. Johnson, we know, 
has copied whole pages from the ancients into his plays, but we 
find no instances of this classic plagiarism in Shakspeare. Those 
scraps of Latin and occasional allusions to the ancient mythology 
which we read in some of his comedies, are only to be found in 
those which were the production of later years; when he had 
acquired a higher degree of knowledge, and made the affectation 
of displaying it according to the pedantic custom of his age. That 
Shakspeare towards the close of his life made no contemptible 
figure as a man of learning, is evident from the testimony of con- 
temporary writers; as well as some of the productions which he 
composed at that period: but that this additional knowledge did 
not confine or restrain the natural vigour of his genius, is a 
proof that he could only be great when unconfined. The restric- 
tions of art would have fettered his genius within the limits of 
mediocrity. He seems to have been aware of this, and though 
afterwards he was not ignorant that there were such rules, he 
still pursued the same track in which nature and inclination. at 
first directed his fancy; there roving with sacred enthusiasm 
through all the varied degrees of the passions, having painted 
nature in all her forms, he seemed, with one bold effort to burst 
the fetters of mortality. Unity of action, time, and place ; and 
all those several restrictions of art which make men correct, 


(who do not possess the genius to become great) were all disre- 
Vou. XII.—No. 69. 2H 
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garded by this poet. Those wise distinctions which Madame 
Decier, Voltaire, and the inalignant Dennis have advanced to be 


the first foundations of excellence, were all ‘es surned by the indiy. 


nant genius of Shakspeare in the vigour Of its flight, conscious 
that the noble ground-woik of excellence was in his mind, he 


appears to have been less anxious to convince the judgment than 
to subdue and interest the heart. 


26. 

One of the noblest proofs of the superiority of our “ immortal 
bard” over every other, is the power he possesses always to appear 
natural. In the sublimest of his conceptions where he introduces § 
us to the immaterial world and leads us to the moon-light revels | 
of the fairy crew—on the ‘© heath-flower'd mountain,” we do not 
sO much as suppose such a representation to be intpossible. — The 
ragged sublimity of CaciBan, the gossamer grace of ARIEL, or the 
horror-thrilling orgies of the { Wierd Sisters’—seem all to Ose | 
sess the -pell of reality and actual being. Such is) the mayic of & 
Shakspesre’s power; so transeendant the lustre of his weniuy ‘¢ 
which is merely affected. by the skill he possesses never to produce ‘7 
them in unnatural situations, — Every one appears in the province 
our faney has allotted it—they possess no corporeal passions to 

clog the light essence of their being, and they rise upon the fancy 
with all the light idea ofa dream, and appearing “ like shadows, 
so depart.’ 
» 4, 
27. 

Shakspeare is, above all writers (at least above all- modera 
writers) the poet of nature ; the poet that holds up to his readers 
a faithful mirror of manners and of life. His characters are act 
modified by the customs of particular places unpractised by the 
rest of the world ; by the peculiarities of studies or professions 
which can operate but upon small numbers ; or by the accidents 
of transient fashions or temporary opinions : they are the genuint 
progeny of common humanity such as the world will always sup’ 
ply, and observation will always find. His persons act and speak 
by the influence of those general passions and principles by which 


all minds are agitated, and the whole system of life is continued in 
motion. 
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In the writings of other poets a character is too often an indi- 
vidual: in those of Shakspeare it is commonly a species. It is 
from this wide extension of design that so much instruction is 
derived. It is this which fills the plays of Shakspeare with prac- 
tical axioms and domestic wisdom. It was said of Euripides, that 
every verse was a precept, and it may be said of Sh: akspeare, that 
from his works may be collected a system of civil and econ omical 
‘prudence. — X 

JOHNSON S PREF. 


‘28. 


Shakspeare engaged in dramatic poetry with the world open 
before him; the rules of the ancients were yet known to few ; the 
public judgment was unformed ; he had no example of such fame 
as might force him upon imitation, nor critics of such authority 
as might restrain his extravagance ; he therefore indulged his 
natural disposition ; and his disposition (as Rymer has remarked) 
led him to comedy. In tragedy he often writes with great ap- 
pearance of toil and study ; what is written at last with little 
felicity ; but in his comic scenes he seems to produce without 
labour what no labour ¢ can improve, In tragedy he is always 
struggling after some occasion to be comic ; but in comedy he 
seems to repose, orto luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking con- 
genial to his nature. In his tragic scenes there is always some- 
thing wanting, but his comedy often surpasses expectation or 
desire. His comedy pleases by the thoughts and the language, and 
his tragedy for the greater part by incident and action. His 
tragedy seems to be skill—his comedy to be instinct. 


JOHNSON’S PREF. 


29. 


<< Peerless Shakspeare brightly shone 
With a lustre all his own ; 

While with eloquence divine, 

Nature speaks through ev’ry line ; 
O’er the subject passion reigns, 
Reason charms and judgment chains, 
And with unresisted sway 










Steals each captive sense away.” 
Lavy Bootu. 
H 2 
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30, 

As the works of imagination consist of parts, the pleasure they 
yield is the effect of those parts united in one design. This effect 
may be felt; the relations of inferior, component parts may be 
discerned ; and their nature may be known. ‘Taste is perfect 
when sensibility, discernment, and knowledge are united. Yet 
they are not indispensibly united in the man of poetic invention. 
He must possess sensibility ; but he may want knowledge and 
discernment. He will thus be liable to error. Guided ‘solely by 
feeling, his judgment will be unsteady: he will at periods of 
languor become the slave. of authority or be seduced by un- 
examined maxims. Shakspeare was in this situation. Endowed 
with genius, he possessed ali the taste that depended on feeling. 
But unimproved by the discernment of the philosophical, or the 
knowledge of the learned critic, his sensibility was exposed to 
perversion. He was misled by the general maxim that required 
him to ‘* follow nature.’’ He observed the rule in a limited 
sense—he copied the reality of external things ; but disregarded 
that idea of excellence which seems inherent in the human mind. 
The rule, in its extended acceptation, requires that objects in- 
tended to please and interest the heart should produce their effect 
by corresponding or consonant feelings. Now, this cannot be 
attained by representing objects as they appear. In every inter- 
esting representation features and tints must be added to the 
reality : features and tints which it actually possesses must be 
concealed. The greatest blemishes in Shakspeare arose from his 
not attending to this important rule ; and not preserving in his 
tragedies the proper tone of the work. Hence the frequent and 
unbecoming mixture of meanness and dignity in his expression ; 
of the serious and ludicrous in his representation. His other 
faults are of Jess importance ; and are charged to his want of 
sufficient knowledge or care in correcting. In a word, though 
his merits far surpass those of EvERY OTHER dramatic writer, and 
may even apologise for his faults; yet, since the ardour of admi- 
ration may lead ingenious men to overlook, or imitate his im- 
perfections, it may be of some service ‘ to point them out, and 
endeavour to trace their causes.” 


RICHARDSON. 
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31. 


The only ancient prodigy of England was Shakspeare ; his 
numbers are often not less sweet, than his conceptions are sub- 
lime and original. Had only a few of his best scenes and dramas 
descended to us, well might the moderns exclaim that the loss of 
the rest was irreparable. Yet even in this mighty genius, some- 
thing is to be forgiven, and something to be rejected. Where he 
possesses his true inspiration, he never was nor ever will be 


equalled. Nature,” as Pope says, “‘ speaks through him.” 


RICHARDSON, 
32. 

If any author deserved the name of an original, it was 
Shakspeare. Homer - himself drew not his art so immediately 
from the fountains of nature; it proceeded through Egyptian 
strainers and channels, and came to him not without some 
tincture of the learning, or some cast of the models of those 
before him. 


POPE'S PREF. 
33. 

The poetry of Shakspeare was inspiration indeed ; he is not so 
much of an imitator, as an instrument of nature; and it is not 
so just to say that he speaks from her as that she speaks 
through him. His characters are so much nature herself, that 
tis a sort of injury to call thém by so distant a name as copies. 
of her. Those of other poets have a constant resemblance, 
which shews that they received them from one another, and were 


but multipliers of the same image ; each picture, like a mock 
rainbow, is but the reflection of a reflection: But every single 
character in Shakspeare is as much an individual as those in life 
itself: it is as impossible to find any two alike ; and such as from 
their relation or affinity in any respect appear most to be twins, 
will upon comparison be found remarkably distinct. To this 
life and variety of character, we must add the wonderful preser- 
vation of it ; which is such throughout all his plays, that had all 
the speeches been printed without the very names of the persons, 


I believe one might have applied them with certainty to every © 
speaker. , 


POPE'S PREF, 
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34. 








The melancholy of Jaques, in “ As you like it,” is as singular 

and odd as it is diverting; and if what Horace says, 
‘* Difficile est propriec communia dicere,” 

it will be a hard task for any one to go beyond him in the descrip- 
tion of the several degrees and ages of man’s life, though the 
thought be old and common enough. His images are every where 
so lively, that the thing he would represent, stands full before 
you, and you possess every part of it. 


ROWE'S LIFE OF SHAKSPEARE. 


VO. 

The style of his comedy isin yeneral natural to the characters, and 
easy in itself; and the wit most commonly sprightly and pleasing, 
except in those places where he runs into doggrel rhymes as in | 
the ‘Comedy of Errors,” and some other plays. As for his 


jingling, sometimes, and playing upon words, it was the common 
vice of the age in which he lived; and if we find it in the pulpit 


made use of as an ornament to the sermons of some of the greatest 


divines of those times, perhaps it may not be thought too light for 
the stage. 


ROWE'S LIFE OF SHAKSPEARE. 


GLANVILLE. 
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ON THE 


PERFOR\VANCE OF SUBORDINATE CHARACTERS. 


It is a frequent complaint that the ordinary practice of drama- 
tic critics, whether in the newspapers or the more permanent 
periodical publications, is to adjudge praise to the leading char 
racters, and select one or two of the subordinate performers as 
targets against whom they may direct their shafts of malevolence 
and censure; such conduct is extremely ungenerous, and ought, 
if proved, to be severely reprehended. It is, however, no new of- 


fence, and the sufferers may be allowed to exclaim with the latin 
satirist, 
*¢ Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.” 
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None, we imagine, will be found sufficiéntly hardy to deny the 


advantages of public dramatic criticism.—If properly conducted, 
it represses the pretensions of vanity and insufficiency, offers the 
most powerful check to the imbecile productions of authors and 
managers ; and gladly adjudges its meed of approbation to the de- 
serving. Most of the present favourites, both play-writers and 
players are, more or less indebted for their popularity to the suf- 
frages of public writers. The frequenters of the theatre are a 
variable fluctuating body, the writers for the press are fixed and 
determinate; the former may be actuated-by whim and caprice, 
and are never tangibly to be taxed with inconsistency ; but the 
Jatter are at hand to answer, any charge of injustice or vacillating 
opinion: they are not only conducive in directing the stream of 
public judgment; but are land-marks by which its current and 
velocity may be measured. ‘The use of this species of composition 
being admitted, our only remaining enquiry is, whether its exer- 
cise, be accompanied by the abuse before alleged, and to this we 
answer decidedly in the negative, That the inferior performers are 
more frequently censured than those in higher characters, is 
easily accounted for, without imputing unworthy conduct to the 
critic. The parts now filled by the first-rate performers, have 
been entrusted to them because their talents are unquestionable, 
and whilst they remain in possession of the powers which origin- 
ally procured for them their high reputation, it is extremely im- 
probable they will ever glaringly commit themselves. It may, 
sometimes become the business of the critic to notice trifling 
errors; the cupidity of managers, who are desirous of showing 
all the strength of their companies without a proper regard to 
individual fitness, and the false estimate which every one makes 
of his own powers, may sometimes occasion trifling failures ; but 
we confidently contend, that gross or obvious error is, in such a 
situation, extremely improbable. Besides from the very cireum- 
stance of their elevation, the most venial oversight is magnified 
into a fault,—and as spots on luminous bodies are perceived, 
will regret which elsewhere would be unnoticed : so do these fail- 
ings, trifling as they are in themselves, become to them of conse- 
quence, and the least notice of the critic is commensurate with 
severe censure when applied to others. The fact is, that the evil 
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exists in the object against which the weapon is raised, and not 





in the weapon itself; the subordinate situations of the theatre are 
lamentably filled, an observation which has been made by all 
foreigners, which natives cannot deny, and which may thus, we 
think, be easily accounted for. The natural and excusable vanity 
of every man, (aided by recent examples of the resistle:s force of 
genius,) prompts him to imagine that his talents justify his pre 
tensions to the topmost round of this precarious ladder ; and how. 
ever capable of sustaining an inferior part, much cannot reasonably 
be expected of him who considers all exertion as misapplication 
of that talent which ought to be more honourably employed. This 
feeling, which is obviously fatal to the effect of a dramatic repre- 
sentation, has been much encouraged by the facility with which 
managers, particularly those of one of our winter theatres, have 
granted a trial to candidates for histrionic fame, in the highest 
and most arduous departments of the profession:. There wasa 


-time when the skill and discernment of a manager was conspicu- 


ous in his perception of the latent talent of the candidate who 
presented himself, he assigned to hima part to which he was not 
incompetent ; and if successful in his first attempt, the door to 
future fame by a more difficult performance, was opened to him. 
Now the candidate is suffered to place himself at the top of the 
scale, where he commonly becomes ridiculous, and thence gradu- 
ally sinks till he has reached a point at which the town conde- 
scend to consider him bearable. By this novel method, the 
managers confess their want of judgment, and frequently byan 
act of apparent kindness at the moment, blight for ever the 
prospects of one who by more study or practice, might have ho- 
nourably sustained the elevation at which he was too soon injudi- 
diciously placed. This we conceive to be the principal reason of 
the depraved representations of our second and third rate charac- 
ters; but another is the manager's misapplication of such talent 
as they have in the corps dramatique. The inferior parts of co- 
medy and tragedy are commonly supplied by the same _ persons, 
without any regard to capability ; the opinion seems to be, that 
as the parts are so trifling, it matters not who sustains them, and 
we are quite serious when we say that to the prevalence of this 
absurd notion, we consider much of the degeneracy of the drama 
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as attributable. Managers should study the acts of design, they 
have to present a living picture to the public, and ought to re- 
cognize in the theatre, that important principle of painting, 
without which failure is inevitable ; we mean keeping, or the due 
and proportionate relation of each part to others, and to the 
whole. What would be thought of a painter who in an histori- 
cal composition, should introduce gestures of antic revelry in the 
attendants of a fallen prince, when their injured master was de- 
tailing his woes, and urging them to resiatance? and yet, we 
appeal to any one who has seen Southern’s tragedy of Oronooko, 
whether such absurdity has not been permitted in our theatres. 
John Kemble, when stage-manager, was never inattentive in this 
particular, he always marshalled his forces with judgment, and 
never suffered comedians to sustain small tragic parts; he was a 
persun of too much taste either to introduce or tolerate such in- 
consistencies. We do not mean to say that there are none who 
possess sufficient versitality to be able to adapt themselves to cha- 
racters of opposite descriptions, but we apprehend such a capabi- 
lity to be extremely rare, and rather the concomitant of a great 
genius than the ordinary and necessary adjunct of inferior abili- 
ties, as the managers of the present day consider it; who deem 
every man of small talent, and a twenty shilling salary, capable of 
an application of his powers, more versatile than those of fifty 
times his ability. It is quite a fallacy to suppose that these parts 
are unimportant because they are small, and to derive another illus- 
tration from the art of painting ; it is equally fatal to the effect of a 
representation, whether pictorial or scenic, to depict badly a vassal 





or attendant, as it isto misrepresent a prince, or general, It may 
be urged, that managers have avery difficult task to perform in 
making a fit selection of their actors: this we grant, is frequent- 
ly the case, but the reform for which we ask, involves little or no 
difficulty. We wish it were as easy to repress discontent in the 
performers themselves, as it would be in managers to correct their 
share of the evil; but here we feel that the difficulty lies, nor can 
we see any probability of its correction but by more attention on 
the part of those who have the controul of our theatres, to these 
necessary parts of every representation, and a zealous co-operation 
On the part of public writers, and the public itself ;—let the one 
Vor. XII.—No. 69. 21. 
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exert their autharity in a proper selection, and enforce attention 
to duty; and let the other never relax in attention, or withhold 
praise or censure, because the performer is insignificant, or the 
part apparently trivial; by these means, the actor will find that 
skill and attention do not go unnoticed, and be induced to bestow 
more pains on his performance, and the British stage, which in 
the higher department exhibits more talent than any eontempo. 
rary one; be no longer disgraced by the ignoranee and folly of 
its inferior members, 


Fe 8 ms 


ON THE LATE EDITIONS OF MASSINGER AND FORD. 


«« Be silent always when you doubt your sense: 
And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. 
Pope’s Ess, on Crit. 


To the Editor of the Thatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 

The praise which you were pleased to bestow on my IJate. publi- 
cation, entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare’s himself again,” I acknowledge to 
have been highly gratifying to me; and as that praise was a free- 
will offering, it must be held equally honourable to us both. 

This, your opinion of my fitness for the task there undertaken, 
induces me to send you a few remarks on the more difficult pas- 
sages in Massinger and Ford; and which have been either misin- 
terpreted, or passed over by the several Editors. 

I am persuaded that the true sense and meaning of an author's 
words will be better determined by the context, (generally speak- 
ing,) than by any parallel expression that can be brought in aid 
of them, But this I have particularly shown in the work above 
alluded to, and to that I must refer the reader. 

I have been led to this remark in considering the annotations 
of Messrs. Gifford and Weber on the fore-named eminent drama- 
tists. After the example of their brother commentator, Stevens, 
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who from his many citations*, for the purpose of elucidating 
Shakespeare, acquired, and justly, the name of the ‘ soso’ Editor, © 
they have been lavish of authorities from contemporary wits. But 
this is a mode of illustration which, unless the critic be possessed 
of the severest judgment, will ever be productive of mistake. 

Having touched on the subject of our immorrat, I will just take 
occasion to observe, that the efforts of Mr. Malone, like to those 
of the aforesaid expeunder, are frequently impertinent and vain. 
That a very great mass of what they would call evidence is accu- 
mulated, no one, it is presumed, will deny; but it is such as can- 
not be received in a critical court :—much, however, is adduced 
by them, which as it regards the manners and customs of the time 
is curious, and to the antiquary it may be of use. But still, that 
either of these men, quitting their black-letter search, should 
have been retained as the Mystagogue who was to conduct us into 
the temple of the earthly divinity in question, seems astonishing t+. 
Yet so it is, and they have boldly, and as qualified persons, entered 
on the employment by turns f¢. 

But the labours of Messrs. Gifford and Weber are now to be 





* So Jonson.—So Fletcher. 


+ Their merits aud demerits have of late, however, been pretty fairly can- 
vassed. The following lines though sharp, can scarcely be called unjust. 

Lines on viewing the monument at Stafford, erected to the memory of 
Shakspeare, and which had been recently painted by. order of Mr. Matstone: 


** Traveller, to whom this monument is shown, 
I nooke the Poet’s curses on Malone ; 

Whese meddling zeal a barbarous taste displays, 
Daubing his tomb-stone, as he marr’d his plays. 


Of the writer, I know nothing. 


+ “ When a genius, of similar fire and fancy, tempered with a learned 
patience, shall sit down to consider what Shakspeare would think, as well as 
what he would write, we may then expect to see his works answer our idea of 
the man.” This is a very just and forcible remark. It is from the pen of 
Dr. Sewell, and the necessary qualification there spoken of, has been happily 
found in Warburton. The Bishop has not, indeed, taken into consideration 


all the difficulties in Shakspeare, but his comment, as far as it goes, is ad- 
mirable; ' 
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considered. It will be recollected that the first-named gentleman 
is the Editor of Massinger, and with himI shall begin. There is 
a passage in the Poet, as follows : 


«‘ It adds to my calamity, that I have 
Discourse and reason.” 


“It is very difficult, (says Mr.G.) to determine the precise 
meaning which our ancestors gave to discourse; or to distinguish 
the line which separated it from reason. Perhaps, it indicated a 
more rapid deduction of consequences, from premises, than was 
supposed to be effected by reason: but I speak with hesitation. 
Whatever be the sense, it frequently appears in our old writers, by 
whom it is usually coupled with reason or judgment, which last, 
should seem to be the more proper word.” ‘This is a strange re- 
mark. ‘The meaning of discourse and reason is, however, so very 
obvious, that the reader shall not be affronted by an explanation 
of it. But where, in the name of reason, has the critic passed his 
days, to suppose that to discourse is necessarily to think and to 
judge? Let him remain for half an hour in the saloon of either 


Theatre, and he will be fully convinced of his error. He thus pro- 
ceeds :—‘* The reader remembers the exclamation of Hamlet, 


‘© Oh Heaven! a beast that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourn’d longer! 


«« This,” (I cite Mr. Gifford,) says Warburton, who contrived 
to blunder with more ingenuity than usually falls to the lot ofa 
commentator,—‘‘ is finely expressed, and with a philosophical ex- 
actness. Beasts want not reason,” (this is a new discovery,) ‘ but 
the discourse of reason, i.e, the regular inferring one thing from 
another, by the assistance of universals.”” ‘* Discourse of reason, 
(continues Mr. G.) is so poor and perplexed a phrase, that, with- 
out regard forthe ‘* philosophical exactness of Shakspeare,” | 
should dismiss it at once, for what I believe to be his genuine 
language : 


*€ Oh Heaven! a beast that wants discourse and reason,” &c. 


Whether this ‘ blundering with ingenuity,’ is set down as a kind 
of half compliment to the learned Prelate, it may be difficult to 
tell, I ratser imagine, however, that the iricism (for Pat himself 
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might be proud of it as such,) is exhibited by way of sample of the 
Editor's pleasantry, while it gives him an opportunity of sneering 
at the ‘ newdiscovery, of reason in beasts;*—which new disco- 
very, by the way, is a disovery quite as old as the creation. Thus, 
the prophet Isaiah observes,—‘* The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib.” Now, it is of this knowledge or ‘ rea- 
son, that Warburton speaks, and not of the argumentative, or 
discoursive power, which deduces one proposition from another, 
and thence proceeds to consequences: a power which certainly is 
only to be found in humankind. Were bishop Warburton living, 
he would, probably, pass a less equivocal encomium on the Editor 
of Massinger, than-that gentleman has been pleased to bestow on 
him, since it must be acknowledged, on all hands, that the bluuder 
of the said Editor, touching the question of reason in brutes, is 
very ingenious indeed,—and he may well be ‘permitted to repeat 
with Major O'Flaherty, « Faith, and it is a blunder ;—but as na- 
tural a one as if I had ‘made it 0’ purpose.” 

Thus much may suffice as to the position,—that reason is to be 
found in beasts. The construction of the passage in Shakspeare, 
however, is not discourse of reason; nor does Hamlet allude to 
that reason which belongs to the brute, but that which is peculiar 
to man. The meaning of the expression is simply this: ‘ A beast 
that wants words, should have mourned longer, —which expres 
sion is strengthened by the ‘ of reason’ of the text, and which 
must be interpreted by ‘ our reason says,’'—‘ our reason tells us it 
would be so.’ There must be a comma at ¢ discourse.’ 


In the Duke of Milan, we meet with these lines : 
“¢ To see those chuffs, that every day might spend 


A soldier's entertainment for a year, 
Yet make a third meal of a bunch of raisins.” 





* That Mr. Gifford is delighted with this happy hit, as well as in the display 
of his own sagacity, may reasonably be inferred from the tone he has here 
thought proper to assume. But, still, had he looked into ‘* Hale on the 
origin of Mankind,” this flouting propensity would not, perhaps, have been 
quite so powerful in him, 
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Here Mr. Gifford has the following note :— 


‘So all the old copies, and su, indeed, Coxeter’s ;* but Mr, Ma. 
son, whose sagacity nothing escapes, detected the Poet's blunder, 
and for third suggested, nay, actually printed thin. ‘* This prs. 
sage, (quoth he,) appears to be erroneous: the making a third 
meal of raisins, if they had made two good meals before, would 
be no proof of penuriousness.” ‘ Seriously, (asks Mr. G.) was 
ever alteration so capricious? was ever reasoning so absurd? 
Where is it said that these chuffs had made two good’ meals be- 
fore? Is not the whole tendency of the speech to show that they 
starved themselves in the midst of abundance?’ Thus writes 
Mr. Gifford. On this, the Edinburgh Reviewer observes, ‘ It js 
so undoubtedly; and on that very account, did Mr Mason object 
to third: because, though, perhaps, not two good meals, it did 
imply that they had made two before, and that would not be much 
like starvation. The alteration is ingenious, and makes the sen- 
tence clearer.” 

This remark of the Reviewer must be allowed to lave force, and 
the reading of Mason might be permitted to stand, had the Poet 
mistakenly written third. I am persuaded, however, that he did 
not, and that we should read—* a thrid meal of a bunch of rais- 
sins,’ i. e. a’slender, or slight meal. Thrid is corrupted of thread, 
and figuratively used as meaning slight. Mr. Gifford’s corrective, 
as applied to the ‘ blunder’ of Mason, is unluckily lost, for it is evi- 
dent that Mr. M. in having actually printed ‘ thin,’ is nearly right. 
He has caught the author’s sense, (which the Editor, G. has to- 
tally missed,) but has failed in regard to the particular word, 
which is unquestionably thrid. Indeed, when the tenour of the 
speech is considered, it will be found that a third meal cannot 
possibly be spoken of; and that Mr. Gifford, whose sagacity 
nothing escapes, might have been Jess prodigal of his scorn. 

Mr. G., as was remarked of Dr. Johnson, has stifled difficulties 
where he could not remove them..—J shall point out two or three. 
In the “ New Way to Pay Old Debts,” Justice Greedy says 
to Lovel :— 

‘** { will not have you feed like the hangman of Flushing, 
Alune, while I am here,” 
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_ As the Editor has nothing to remak on this,—a certain sagacious 
Reviewer puts the following question :—<‘ Was it peculiar to the 
hangman of Flushing to feed alone?’ Ridiculous! When the 
character of the speaker is considered, there can be little doubt 
but that we should read. ‘* I will not have you feed like the 
hangman, of Fleshing, (i.e. sitting down to your meat) alone, 
while I am here.”—‘ of’ is by. ‘The hangman being ever held to 
be base, an outcast from society, is properly said to feed alone. 
Lovel, it may be supposed, is gaing toa good dinner; Greedy, 
therefore, who is represented throughout the play as a very 
Apicius, is for accompanying him. L. is not permitted to feed 


alone. 
The following lines occur in the ‘‘ Parliament of Love,” 


“ f am jelly within already, and without 
Embroider’d all o’er with statute lace.’’ 


This likewise is unnoticed by the Editor. Now what is to be 
understood of being ‘“‘ jelly within?" We should surely read, 
« jolly within :"—i.e. In spirits, or my heart rejoices, while I am 
at the same time evincing gaiety by my dress; being decorated 
with statute lace: i.e. Lace bought at a statute or. fair. In the 
language of Autolicus, ‘* tawdrey (audrey) lace.” 

In the ‘* Maid of Honour” we find 

‘¢ If you've a suit, show water, I am blind else.” 

This too is passed over. The meaning, which will not, perhaps 

be obvious to every one, is, I think, ‘‘ supplicate with tears, and 

they will enforce your suit.” 

But, if Mr. Gifford be reprehensible on the score of saldunnigee- 
tation and omission, what shall be said of Mr. Weber? To point 
out his many errors and oversights would take up much more time 
than I can at present spare. It is hoped, however, that an 
editor may yet be found for Ford, who will do justice to his 
merits, and assign to him his proper station among the Dramatists 
of the sixteenth century. But to condemn, by general assertion, 
is never warrantable, and, indeed, amounts to nothing with the ° 
thinking part of mankind. I shall, therefore, advert, though 
briefly, to Mr. W.’s misconceptions. 

In the ‘* Broken-heart,” Act3. Ithocles has the following 
speech :— : _ 
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‘© ‘The hand-maid to the wages, 

The uutroubled of country-toil drink streams 

With leaping kids and with the bleating lambs, 

And so allays her thirst secure ; whilst I 

Quench my hot sighs with fleetings of my tears.”’ 
Mr. Weber has printed the second line thus :— 

‘© The untroubled (but) of couutry-toil drink streams,’ — 

** that is,” says he, ‘‘ she who is untroubled except by country. 
toil.” 

For this ‘‘ emendation,” as it is called, an acute critic has been 
pleased to pay him an extravagant compliment. He writes— 
‘* Ithocles’ speech is restored from nonsense (nonsense ?) toa 
very beautiful meaning, by the insertion of the simple word but.” 

This is an unfortunate encomium. The harmony of the verse 
is destroyed, and the expression weakened by this impertinent 
‘¢but!"* Read as in the original. . 

‘* The untroubled of (by) country-toil,” &e. 
It is a mistake to say that the meaning is—‘ untroubled except 
by country-toil.”” The sense is clearly this—One who though 
she toils, is yet untroubled ! i.e. Chearful, content, amid the toil. 

Untroubled must here be a quadrissyllable on account of the 
metre, 

In the Comedy of the Francies,—‘“ Frizzle or powder their 
hair, plain their eye-brows, set a nap on their cheeks.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” says Mr. Weber, ‘‘ a nap was similar to the 
cupping-glass, and might be used to bring colour into a lady's 
checks.""-—On this, a periodical critic observes—‘* Surely, in the 
whole body of conjectural criticism such another, perhaps, as this 
is not to be found! Perhaps-a nap is a cupping-glass ! In 
all probability the word is used in this place not for any thing 
employed to produce colour; but for the colour. itself, and is 
applied to the artificial down on the countenance, as to the 
surface of 2 woollen cloth or beaver hat, Surely, in the whole 
body of monthly Criticisms such another probability as this is 
not to be found! In all probability the word is applied to the 
artificial down on the countenance, as tod the surface of 4 
woollen cloth or beaver hat!” I do not believe ‘* nap.”’ to be the 
poet's word, though we are certainly to understand him 4s 

speaking of paint, or as ludicrous language has it,—stucco for the 
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cheeks. But the artificial colouring of a lady's face is not to re- 
semble the surface of a woollen cloth or beaver hat, which are 
either rough or shaggy. Were it so, she would be more like an 
Ouran-Outang than a finished beauty. It is true, indeed, that 
the cloth and beaver may also be soft-or downy, but this isa quality 
not required in the present case ; so that the comparison wholly 
fails. , | 
Paint, it should be seinitieind, is at no time used for ex- 
hibiting an uneven surface, but on the contrary to give smoothness 
to the skin ; to hide its roughness, its asperities. 

Now as ‘ nap’ must here signify villous, I am of opinion that it 
cannot possibly be right, and would therefore read—* set japan a 
[on] their cheeks.” Nap on and japan areso nearly alike in sound 
as easily to occasion mistake. 

That japan is the true reading will surely be admitted, when it 
is recollected that at the present day a woman is often said to be 
japann'd—that is, having a smooth and shining paste-like matter 
spread on the visage; which composition is in ridicule styled 
- plaster. Thus we find in a humorous old song— 








«¢ But if impatient for the bliss, 
Into her arms you fall ; 

The plaster’d fair returns the kiss, 
Like Thisbe through a wall.” 


Tu ‘ plain the eye-brows’ is very unmeaning. Read therefore 
stain their eye-brows.) To stain and perfume the brows and 
lashes of the eye, was a practice as early as the time of Hesiod ;— 
the colour generally made use of being black, as we gather from 
the following lines of that poet :— 


*¢ And from the darkened lashes of her eves, 


She breath’d enamouring fragrance.” . 


There is a passage in Shakspeare— 


‘* Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes,” 


which Dr. Johnson, from being unacquainted with this ancient 
Voi. XIL—No. 70. Qk 
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custom of perfuming the eye-brows, seems inclined to censure, 
‘ Sweeter than an eye-lid (says he) is an odd image.’ It is some. 
what strange, however, that a man of extensive reading should 
thus talk, and the more especially as this scented colouring is not 
unfrequent with the females of ourown time. But see my note, 
«* Winter's Tale,” Act 4. 

That Mr. Weber is wrong in regard to the application of a 
cupping-glass for producing colour on the cheek, is certain ; but 
still that gentleman is not deserving of all the ridicule attempted 
to bethrown on him. It is admitted of one who is notorious for 
his evil deeds, that he should yet have his due; let not this grace, 
then, be denied to Mr. W. He has evidently known that nappe, 
in the Saxon language, means a cup or liquor-glass—a circum. 
stance of which his ridiculers are totally ignorant. Now as the 
‘ nap’ of the text was supposed by him to be the proper word, and 
as he knew that nothing like the tufted superficies of cloth, or the 
shaggyness of a beaver hat was ever set on a face, while a common 
drinking vessel could not possibly be spoken of,—he was led to 
conjecture that the ‘nap’ of the poet was a cupping-glass. All 
1 can say on the matter is, that Mr. W. is less faulty (the word 
alone considered) than those who have set themselves up for his 
correctors. 


In the same play (‘‘ the Fancies,”) we read as under: 


‘© Rom. I'd tear the wardrobe of an outside from him, 
Rather than live a pandar to his bribery.” 


‘¢ Liv. So would the fe you talk to, Romanello, 
Without a noise that’s singular.” 


The commentator says—‘* It is difficult to conceive what the 
author meant by this strange phrase.” The only conjecture I can 
form is—‘* With no common noise, or uproar. ¢ A noise that’s 
singular,’ may doubtless be understood ; but the expression is 
aukward. It would be better to set a full stop at “noise,” and to 
give ‘ that's singular’ to Romanello. Livio says that he can be 
honest without making a noise; without proclaiming that he is 
so. To this Romanello replies, « that’s singular.’ As he is himself 
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a great Braggart, he thinks it strange that the other, who like- 
wise professes honesty, should not be vauntful of it. 

In *¢ Tis pity she’s a whore,”’ Giovanni asks his sister—*‘ What 
see you in my face ?” She answers—‘‘ Distraction, and a troubled 
countenance.” The modern editors for ‘* countenance” read ‘* con- 
science.’ This Mr. W. condemns as altogether ‘improper. It 
| ) in this place, is not madness, 
but perturbation of mind ; disquietude ;—‘‘ troubled conscience” 
is of course wrong, by reason that it is redundant. But still to 
talk of a troubled countenance being seen in a face, is an absur- 
dity which scarcely any other than Mr. Weber would attempt to 
defend. | 

Let all the circumstances respecting Giovanni and Annabella 
he called to mind ; and it will be admitted, I think, that con- 
tinence is the proper word. ‘Troubled continence ;’ troubled, as 
arising from his late forbearance—the check unwillingly put on 
his unlawful passion. 

Enough in regard to the annotators on Massinger and Ford.— 
But as Mr. Gifford is about to publish an edition of the plays of 
Shirley, I must here beg leave to say a word or two on the mat- 
ter. A selection of these plays was originally proposed by Dodd, 
the actor ; at whose decease I announced my intention of pro- 


certainly is so, for ‘‘ distraction,’ 


ceeding with the same, accompanied by notes and a life of the 
author ; which announcement has been repeated from time to 
time, during the last ten years. Sickness and sorrow, however, 
retarded the publication, and Mr. G. (not very handsomely indeed) 
has forestalled mein it. But no more of this. I have only to hope 
that such observations as I shall send you on the dramas of 
Shirley, or criticisms on the labours of his editor, may be ad- 
mitted to a place inyour valuable miscellany. 


I am, Sir, 


With much consideration, &c. 


March 26, 1818. ANDREW Becker. 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN ESSAY ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


(Continued from page 167, in our last.) 


«* IT now come to a head, on which I must be still more stre. 
nuous. Philology is a study more connected with Metaphysics 
than all persons are aware of; it is. extremely interesting and 


amusing, by no means too deep for the study of very young fe- 
males, and is absolutely essential to every one who pretends to any 


thing above a common education. It has, of late years, indeed, 
been generally introduced at schools. It must be confessed that 
no one will be allowed to possess a finished education, who is not 
perfectly acquainted with their own language; and this is not to 
be acquired without a knowledge of those principles on which all 
language is founded will equally apply to every tongue, and 
enable a person to perceive clearly the distinguishing difference 
between one language and another. A simple knowledge of the 
English grammar, or of any other grammar or number of gram- 
mars will not amount to this, which is a more extended species of 
grammar, in short the science of language at large, and con: 
prises all its elements. In this study, you will find great assist- 
ance, or rather, you will perceive the further illustration of it 
from any acquaintance you may possess with other languages ; or, 
you will find it a great help to the attainment of them Without 
some knowledge of. this part of literature, it is impossible for a 
person to pronounce a judgment on any writer, as far as respects 
style. Mere English grammar will enable you to correct a false 
syntax, which may seldom occur in a writer replete with other 
defects of style, but will carry you no further. The works I have 
named * will open a new field to you, will disclose a new set of 





# “ Dr. Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and the Belles Lettres,” ‘* Roilin’s 
Belles Lettres," ‘* Burke's Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,” ‘ Dr 
Gerard on Taste,’’ “ Diversions of Purley,” “ Mr. Harris’s Herines.” 
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arcana, and enable you to relish beauties and point out defects, 
where you were before utterly unaware of them: will, in short, 
make you so completely mistress of what is called style, and 
regulate your taste on such sure and perfect principles, as will: 
sender you capable of deciding absolutely on the merits of any 
work, so far as respects style. You cannot but allow this to be 
extremely desirable ; and when, by a little application, you shall 
have attained a competent knowledge of it, you will despise the 
insipidity of your former reading, and learn to pity those who 
ignorantly attempt to decide on the merit of any work of taste. 


7 


* 3 F * % * % + 


MORALITY. 


The list of works on Morality which follows, was not suggested 
by any idea that your conduct or principles wanted the correction 
they are able to afford ; but that your virtues may be gratified by 
their approbation, and your principles supported by such eininent 
authority. It must be admitied, that however excellent our prin- 
ciples, and commendable our general course of conduct, that the 
best of us require the reminiscences, the arguments, and the ex- 
hortations of moral writers to animate our virtue, to correct the 
latent principle of evil within us, to goad our supineness, and to 


point out those weak parts where we are most assailable by 
temptation. * * * %* % * > 


* * * Mapame La Baronne De Staeu.Houstein is a lady 


who was long celebrated on the continent as a distinguished 
literary character. Her being the daughter of the celebrated 
Necker, and displaying an early genius, gave her some claims to 
public attention ; and her literary performances, together with 
some persecutions which she suffered in consequence of them, 
served to raise her fame to a high eminence, and to spread it in 
this country It is possible. however, that her works would have 
been much less read than they have, had not her residence here, - 
the support of all the nobility and literati of the country, and her 
actual publication ofsome of them in London pushed them into a 
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popularity, from which, at the moment, there was no escaping, & 
She is more famed for brilliancy than depth, though she is herself | 
very deeply read ; but her works combine a great deal of literary 
information, and some very interesting speculations, with a very 


lively and elegant style. On these accounts, no less than because 
you may frequently hear her works adverted to in literary conyer. 
sation, 1 would recommend them to your notice. It has heen 
observed that her personal behaviour is marked * by a freedom, 
far removed from that interesting delicacy, which is, perhaps, jy 
some measure, the peculiar charm of the females of these king. 
doms; but I am not aware that her works contain a line which 
would produce a blush on the cheeks of the strictest modesty, 
Prefatory to her Essay on Literature, you will find a biographical 
sketch, which will increase your desire to be better ac. 
quainted withher * * © ®% *  @ 


WORKS: OF FICTION. 


«* After having prescribed, what you may consider a very te 
dious course of serious reading, you will perhaps be surprised 
that I should allow you so much latitude in works of fiction, a 
1 have done in my list of authors. I am far from participating in 
the general condemnation of works of fiction, which has been 
pronounced by some; I am, on the contrary, a great supporter 
of such of them as are well written and of a good tendency ; such 
as may be strictly considered an innocent amusement, such as 
can neither deteriorate the taste, nor weaken the mind; which, 
if they leave any impression at all on the mind, shall leave a good 
one : nor do I, by any means, consider them without the power 
of affecting both the mind and the heart. Experience has shewn, 
that upon weak persons, some of them have had a most deleterious 
effect. But to condemn them in a mass, because some have 2n 
evil tendency, would be as absurd as to disclaim medicine, because 





* This Essay was written before Madame de Stael’s death.— Corresp- 
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it is allied to poison. I mean, under this head, indeed, to be 
more strict than under any other, and absolutely to forbid the 
works of other writers than those I have mentioned, unless some 
of their works, individually, be strongly recommended to you by 
some person on whose judgment you can rely. For sooner than 
permit a young. female to choose her light reading promiscuously | 
from the crowd of trash which daily issues from the press, would 
I send her into an arboratory of poisonous plants, with full liberty - 
to satiate her depraved appetite. Inthe opinion, that some works 
of fiction have a good, or at least, an innocent tendency, I know 
I have the authority of many persons well qualified to decide ;— 
but in recommending a work of this nature, to a young woman 
in whose welfare I felt interested, not only should I require that 
the géneral moral should be unexceptionable, not only a 
freedom from any passages of an equivocal tendency, but a pure 
and elegant style ; for the style, no less than the sentiments of a 
young person, may be vitiated by reading bad morals. 1 would 
accord a limited permission for young persons to amuse themselves 
with this sort of reading, from the consideration likewise, that it 
is impossible for any one to be perpetually occupied: in study. 
The mind, as well as the body, becomes fatigued by exercise, and 
requires rest ; and I am of opinion that a well written fiction is 
one of the most agreeable and eligible recreations to which we 
can have recourse. . It possesses interest enough to engage us in 
its pursuit ; it keeps the faculties in an agreeable state of tension, 
equally removed from labour and from inactivity, and, to use a 
rather low figure, is like cooling gradually after violent exercise. 
I have also found it to possess a remarkably tranquillizing cfficacy 
after any species of agitation. Upon the whole, I would rather 
see a young person take this sort of rec reation, especially if they 
display any taste in it, than many which are more trifling. Works 
of fiction are of various species, which have various merits; it. 
may be as well to notice some of them. The most ancient and 
simple are those short fables, by which the sages of antiquity 
sought to impress some peculiar moral on the minds of the vulgar, 
These were well adapted to’ the simplicity of the times ; and 
though we of the present day may admire their point and pro- 
priety, our sentiments are too much influenced by subtle refine- 
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ments to be pervious to their efficacy. Fiction was not much ty § 
the taste of their ancient schools ; their epic poems were founded : 
on traditions which had some claim on their credulity, though net 
strictly historic ; and it is to be remarked, that this species of 
writing was most prevalent when literature first began to emerge 
from the cloud of barbarism which for a time obscured it. Some 


little amplification of the fables mentioned, and such embellish. 


ments as were engrafted on the histories of particular persons, 
were nearly all of fiction which appeared in the writings of the 
ancients. The oldest works of fiction, which were professedly 
such, and written merely for the entertainment of the readers, 
(though they perhaps had some view in exciting a spirit of emu 
lation) were the famous romances of chivalry, which came forth 
when the dawn of civilization appeared in Europe. Such a 
“<< Amadis de Gaul,” ‘* Don Belliiamis,’’ ‘* Palmerin,”’ and a 
numerous list of the same class. These, at the present day, are 
very scarce, and serve merely for the speculations of persons of 
virtd. But without discussing whether it be an evidence of ¢i- 
vilization or the contrary, a weck, in modern times, produces 
more’ works of fiction than formerly appeared in an age ; and 
these form a mass so heterogeneous as defies every attempt to 
classify them. The most admired, are those which partake of the 
nature of allegory, and under some short story, convcy a pretty 
moral illustration. One or two of the best written of late years 
I have pointed out in another place; such are “ Rasselas,” 
«© Zadig,” and ‘ Candide.” The whole tribe of modern pro 
ductions of this sort may be divided into Romances and Novels, 
for I look upon Tales to be for the most part referrable to one 
of these classes. Romances and Novels bear to each other 4 
relation in some respects analogous to that of Tragedies and 
Comedies ; the one is generally serious and gloomy, supported by 
exalted characters, conveying some wide and general moral, 
and if not terminating tragically, usually comprising some 
incidents and situations of a tragic nature ; the other applies more 
to the follies and peccadilloes of life, brings forward familiar 
characters, has mostly a tendency to gaiety, and generally ter- 
minates happily. The first, though it may have for its end some 
extended moral principle, may display force of character, may be 
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ided : elegantly and poetically written, and abound with sapanaprien de- 
net §  seriptions, is sometimes so vague in its distinctions of right and 
3 of wrong, frequently contains passages of so equivocal a tendency, 
erge and its good principles are so little applicable to ordinary life, and 
es are often so remotely illustrated and scarcely from the distracted 
ish. nature of the story intelligible ; the incidents are so wide from 
7 probability, sometimes so puerile, that I am inclined to pronounce 
the modern Romances the most worthless species of reading which can 
edly . possibly occupy one’s time. ‘The merits of Novels are as various 
lers, as themselves; but I am by no means disposed to cast a general ° 
—_ imputation on them ; for besides that all the good ones convey a 
ort correct morality, they usually point at, as do Comedies, a thousand 
ha little absurdities and improprieties in our ordinary conduct, which 
da are more effectually corrected by illustration and ridicule, than 
7 by more serious admonitions. 

: (To be concluded in our next.) 


Uces 


and a, 
t to . BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF EDWARD ALLEYN, 


F the COMEDIAN. 


retly 


| 


years 


las,” a In a former number of our magazine a correspondent favoured 
pro om US with a slight memoir of this distinguished ornament of his 
rel, : profession ; but we are convinced that his eminence as an actor, 
al and his virtues as a man, will render a few additional particulars, 
— relative to his life, at once interesting and acceptable to our 
al : readers. | 
ib EE Mr. Alleyn (as was very properly stated by ‘our correspondent) 
walk was born in the year 1566, a fact which is indisputable from the 
—_— existence of a note (preserved in Dulwich College) in his own 
_ hand-writing, in which he says, “‘ On the first of September, 1622, 
‘liar [omg O¢ing my birth-day, I was full fifty-six years of age.” There was 
- formerly a disagreement of dates on this subject, that on his tomb- 
some Stone and portrait not agreeing with the note before cited ; but 


ye We apprehend our readers will agree with us, and consider a man’s 


own hand-writing as evidence conclusive and uncontrovertible, | 
VoL. XII.—No. 69. 


ya 
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Mr. Alleyn was born near * Devonshire House, in the parish of § 
St. Bodolph, Bishopsgate, where his parents were people of repu. 
tation and and of good circumstances, He devoted himself very 
early to the drama, in which, though he does not appear to have 
previously attained any considerable eminence in classic 9; 
scientific studies, he acquired not only the approbation of the 
populace, but the peculiar regard and esteem of persons of learn. 
ing and distinction. He was endowed with the most essential 
requisites which compose a good actor,—he possessed excellent 
natural abilities—a versatile genius—good temper—great me. 
mory—distinct and agreeable articulation, and a fine and graceful 
person.t Dr. Fuller, in his worthies, says of him, that “ le 
made any part, especially a majestic one, become him.” 

Though it does not appear at what age Mr. Alleyn commenced 
actor, yet we are certain, that he arrived at very great perfection 
before he was twenty-six. Christopher Marlow, the poet, died in 
the year 1592, and Alleyn was famous for acting in some of his 
pieces. In the prologue to the Jew of Malta, written hy Heywood, 
he is called ‘‘ rue nest oF actors,” and in another part he is 
complimented with 





being a mau 
‘* Whom we may rank with (doing no man wrong) 
** Proteus for shapes, and Roscius for a tongue.”’ 


The author of the Biographica Britannica speaking of Alleyn, 
says, ‘* he had then so captivated the town, aud so monopolized the 
favour of his audience by those agreeable varieties, he could so readily 
command, in his voice, countenance, and gesture ; and so judt- 
ciously adapt to the charaeters he played, as even to animate the 
most lifeless compositions,t and so highly improve them, that he 
wholly engaged those who heard and saw him, from considering the 





* A Quaker’s meeting house is now erected on the scite of this mansiod, 
and still bears the same name. 


+ His portrait in Dulwich College confirms this assertion. 


~ Of what incalculable advantage would such an actor be to moder 
managers, 
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propriety of the sentiments he pronounced, or of -” purts he adi 
sonated; and ali the defects of the poct were either beautified, 
palliated, or atoned for by the perfections of the player.” This ex- 
traordinary character is gathered from some manuscripts of the 
Lord Keeper Puckering, now in the Harlean Library; nor is less 
intimated in an expression of Nashe’s, a noted humourist, critic, 
and satirist of those times, in a very severe piece, printed in the 
year 1593 upon Dr. Gabriel Harvey. It appears that the Doctor 
had some epistolary eorrespondence with Edmund Spenser, and 
this famous poet, subscribing himself Immeriro, modestly inti-‘ 
mating his unworthiness of the compliments paid him by his corres- 
pondent, the Doctor, to shew his own consequence, printed some- 
thing of this sort in 1592, in a work entitled, ‘* Four Letters and 
certain Sonaets, &c ; upon which Nashe smartly turns the artillery 
of this wordagainst Harvey himself. ‘* Signior IMMERtTo (so called be- 
cause he was and is his friend undeservedly,) was counterfeitly brought 
in tu play a part, (by being published with them) in that his inter- 
lude of Epistles, that was hist at, (meaning not weil received by the 
pubilc) thinking his very name, as the name of Ned Alleyn, on the 
common stage was able to make an ill matter good.” This very high 
eulogium eonvinces us, how early this admirable actor became 
eminent in the theatre. In some of Ben Jonson’s plays, he was 
a principal performer ; nor is there any reason to doubt but that 
he also was employed in many of the works of the immortal bard, 
for no Jess than twelve of Shakspeare’s plays were extant in 
the year 1598, and as AlHeyn was then but thirty-two, and in the 
zenith of hie glory, there can be little reason to imagine that he 
did net appear in some of the many characters which were so well 
calculated for the developement of those talents with which he 
was undoubtedly imbued. It is greatly to be lamented that the 
practice of early editors and printers, was not to record the names 
of the actors, as is new done by placing them after the respective 
characters which they perform in the dramatis persone, the names 
of the actors were either omitted altogether, or printed apart at 
the beginning or end of the play, as in the old folio edition of 
Shakspeare and the edition of Tonson. When we consider the 
Sreat abilities of Alleyn, and compare his theatrig¢al reputation 
with that of Mohun, Hart, Nokes, Leigh, &c. who were almost 
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his immediate successors, we cannot help expressing our concern 
that one who was an honour to his profession as an actor, and 
deservedly revered for his virtues as a man, should not have his 
name more generally known and his memory more generally 
cherished. He acquired considerable property, and appropriated 
it to the most excellent purposes. The noble college at Dulwich 
he founded and munificently endowed, and it is now one of the 
most flourishing charitable institutions of which either this or 
any other country can boast,* and as long as the country itself 
exists, promises to hand to posterity, with deserved honours and 
gratitude, the name of Edward Alleyn the player.—Burbage, 
who was the contemporary of Alleyn, was also an actor of great 
merit ; and Sir Richard Baker, in his Theatrum Redivivum, an 
answer to Prynne’s Histriomastrix says, that he and Alleyn were 
the best actors of the time, adding, that no plays were ever 30 
pleasing as those in which their parts were most prominent, and in 
his Chronicle we again find Sir Richard joining their names, and 
paying them this most lavish encomium, ‘‘ They were two actors 
as no age must ever look to see the like.” 

Langbaine, in his account of the English dramatic poets, ob- 
serves of Allevn, that he was an ornament to Blackfriars (the 
play-house) and his profession. From all these concurrent testi- 
monies, it is incontestibly evident that Mr. Alleyn could be little 
less than the Garrick or the Kean of his day, and it is greatly to 
be deplored that the negligence of his contemporaries should have 
only left us these meagre and unsatisfactory details. We hear of 
talent which is only half described, we are tantalized by a glimpse 
of those eminent endowments, which it would have been well 
for us to have had more minutely particularized—in a word, we 


are obliged to contemplate as a remote luminary, that benign 
body which Providence placed as our own satellite. 


We cannot conclude without inserting a curious anecdote of 
Shakspeare, Jonson, and Alleyn, which carries with it all the aif 
of probability and truth.—A letter still exists which has been in the 





* This endowment fs described more largely in our magazine, Vol. Il. 
p- 43. 
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possession of the family of a gentleman of the first respectability 
for a Jong series of years, and which has, in all particulars, the 
marks of age and genuineness. The superscription is ‘* For master 


Henrie Marle, lyving at the synge of the rose by the palace’ and its 
contents are as follows: 


** FRIENDE MARLEy 


<< I must desyre that my syster hyr watche, and the cookerie book you 
promysed, may be sente by the man.—I never longed for thy com- 
panie more than last night; we were all verie merrie at the Globe, 
when Ned Alleyn did not scruple to affirme, pleasauntly to thy friende 
Will, that he had stolen hys speeche about the excellencie of acting, 
in Hamlet hys tragedye, from conversaytions manyfold whych had 
passed betweene them, and opiniones gyven by Alleyn touchyng that 
subjecte. Shakespear did not take thys talke in good sorte, but 
Jonson put an ende to the stryfe wyth wittilie sayinge this affaire 
meedeth no contentione; you stole it from Ned no doubt ; do not 
marvel ; have you not seene hym acte tymes out of number ? Believe 
me most syncerlie Harrie 

thyne 
G. PEEL." 

The writer of this article was probably a Mr. George Peel of 
Christ Church College, Oxford, who wrote two plays, one pub- 
lished in 1593, called ‘* Edward the First,” and another in 1599, 


called “ Davil and Bersheba,* their lives wyth the tragedie of 
Absalom.” 


There can be no reason to doubt that the Jonson 
here mentioned is the famous Ben ; the very snarling nature of 
the remark is an intrinsic evidence of the fact, and yet he so far 
forgot his spleen as to bestow the. following tribute to the talent 
of Alleyn in one of his epigrams, with which we shall conclude 


our very imperfect sketch of the life of this distinguished actor 
and very admirabte man. 


If Rome so great, and in her wisest age, 
Fear’d not to boast the glories of her stage ; 
As skilful Roscius, and great sop ; men 

Yet crowned with honour, as with riches then; 





* This last drama has not a place in the modern theatrical dictionaries. 
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Who had no less a trumpet to their name 
Than Cicero ; whose every breath was fame. 
How can so great example die in me 

That ALLEYN, I should pause to publish thee! 
Who, both their graces in thyself, hast more 
Outstrip’d, than they did all who weut before. 
And present worth, in all dost-so contract 

As others spake, but only thou dost act. 

Wear this renown: ’tis just, that who did give 
So mauy poets life, by one should liye. 








HISTORY OF THE GERMAN THEATRE. 


The progress of the German drama may be traced by three 
different epochs. The first comprises its remotest antiquity, up 
to 1€25, when Opitz appeared, and published his ‘ Togairs ;” 
the second from the time of Opitz down to 1730, when Gothehed 
undertook to reform the German stage; and the third, from that 
time to the present. 


FIRST EPOCH. 


The first pocts known to the Germans, were the Bards. Their 
principal employment was to transmit to posterity the mighty 
decds of their countrymen, and to excite their valour 
by warlike songs, called Barditi, or songs of the bards. It is 
probable that their poems were not exclusively lyrical, and that 
they were sometimes diversified by the introduction of dialogue. 


This is the opinion of many learned persons, and the celebrated 


Klopstock was so well convinced of it that he even attempted a piece 
in the same style. He has published a species of drama interwoven 
with heroic songs, intitled, The Battle of Hermann, (or Arminicus.) 
Charlemagne, the protector of literature in general, and especially 
of the German muse, caused a collection of all the German poems 
published previous to his time to be made, and to be rendered 
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into the dialect then spoken. It is supposed that the zeal of the 
Christian priests, who regarded with horror whatever savoured of 
Paganism, destroyed these interesting relics of the literary and 
political annals of Germany. Mr. Gothehed positively asserts that 
he had read in an old chronicle that a dramatic piece, written in 
the German language, had been played before Charlemagne ; but 
he omits the name of the author who furnished him with this 
circumstance. 

Before the 10th century there is no trace which authorises the 
presumption that the Germans had cultivated or ever known dra- 
matic poetry until the time of Roswitha, the celebrated abbess of 
Gandersheim, who, whilst all Europe was yet plunged in bar- 
barism and ignorance, cultivated literature, and was no less dis 
tinguished by the practice of the most exalted virtue and the 
most exemplary piety; she translated the comedies of Terence, 
and herself composed dramas to which she gave the title of 
comedies, though their subject was truly tragic. It appears, as 
the bishop Fontanim observes in his treatise on Italian eloquence, 
that they did not attach the same distinction to the terms tragedy 
and comedy, which the ancients did, and which we have since 
adopted. Dante himself, in his treatise De vulgari eloquentia, 
gives the Eneid the name of a tragedy ; and notwithstanding the 
dictum of father Rapin, it was himself and not posterity who gave 
the name of comedy to his poem, which is decidedly an epie 
poem. | | 

The abbess of Gandersheim in the preface to her works, explains 
her motive for composing her comedies, and the object which she 
proposed to herself. ‘* There are many Catholics,’ says she, 
“* who seduced by the beauties of the style, prefer the vanities of 
Heathen writers to the utility of the Holy Scriptures ;: there. are 
others who indeed respect the Bible, and despise the Pagan 
authors, but who nevertheless perseveringly read Terence, and 
believing themselves susceptible only of the charms of expression, 
defile their imaginations by an acquaintance with obscenities.— 
I have therefore endeavoured to imitate the style of one so 
universally approved, and as far as my capacity extends, to 
celebrate the laudable chastity of the holy virgins in the same 
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manner in which the exploits of libertines are usually presented 
to the public.” One might infer from this that the German drama 
was in full vigour in the time of Roswitha, but no monument of 
it remains. Those comedies of the abbess which have survived 
are six in number— Gallicanus, Dulcitius, Kallimachus, Abraham 
the Hermit, Papharutius, and Faith Hope and Charity, three 
virgin daughters of wisdom. 

GALLICANUs is in two acts ;—the short extract which we shall 
give of it will suffice to give our readers some idea of the spirit of 
those times :— 

‘* Gallicanus, a general under the Emperor Constantine, falls 
in love with the princess Constance ; the emperor commands the 
general to march against the Scythians, promising him most 
magnificent rewards, but the latter demands as his reward the 
hand of the fair Constance. ‘The emperor, astonished that a Pagan 
should elevate his presumptuous hopes to the hand of his daughter, 
consults the grandees of his empire, and in consequence of their 
advice, he complies with the proposals of the general, reserving 
to himself the right of first apprizing the princess of this deter- 
mination, and preparing her for the event. Constance declares 
at once that she has resolved never to marry, but to spend her 
life in celibacy. Her father represents to her that she hazards 
the loss of the best general in his empire ;—the princess proposes 
to him that he should promise her hand to Gallicanus, on eon. 
dition of his overcoming the enemy; she also requires to have 
left under her care two daughters of Gallicanus, and she con- 
trives that two of her chamberlains, one named Paul, the other 
John, shall follow the general to the army, in the hope that they 
will succeed in converting him. The father approves the designs 
of his daughter, and every thing is arranged according to het 
wishes ; she succeeds in converting the daughters of the Pagan 
general, and in making nuns of them. In the mean time, Gal- 
licanus takes the command of the army, gives battle to the enemy, 
is defeated and put to flight; but an angel appears to him, in- 
duces him to renew the combat, which terminates entirely in his 
favour. The conqueror imagines that he can in no way so pro- 
perly testify his gratitude to the angel, as by being baptized and 
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taking a vow of celibacy. He himself closes the first act, by a 
fine speech to the emperor on the occasion. What becomes of 
the princess, or how she took the vow of her lover, is never 


learnt.” 
In the second act, the reign of Constantine has been suce 


ceeded by that of Julian, who then, as now, was termed the 
apostate ;—he banishes Gallicanus, who dies a martyr. The 
chamberlains Paul and John are assassinated by an unknown 
hand; but the devil seizes the son of the murderer, and makes 
him confess the crime of his father, and to rehearse in detail the 
sentiments of piety, which in dying they expressed. The father 
and son are converted, and the ceremony of their baptism closes 
the piece.” 

The other five comedies, which are each but of one act,- are 
written in the same style. It is rather surprising that a woman 
who admired the ancients, - and who translated their works, 
should have produced such miserable imitations, and should have 
so totally defied all the rules which prescribe probability. 
But an imbecile superstition commanded so absolutely society, 
that every thing was submitted to its influence. 

These pieces were not writ(en in the German language, but in 
very bad Latin ; we have only mentioned them because they seem 
to be the first offspring of a dramatic taste in Germany. 

Germany, in the 13th century, was not without its Minnesoeyer, 
or bards of love, who answered to the Troubadours of France ; 
butin such of their poems as have descended to us, we discover © 
nothing of a dramatic tendency—nor does history furnish any 
hints from which we can conjecture that they ever occupied 
themselves in dramatic poetry.—But the beginning of the 14th 
century offers to notice a circumstance which incontestably proves 
that at that time the Germans had theatrical representations. The 
‘fact is recorded to the following effect by these contemporary 
authors :—* Chronicon sampretinum Enforrtune ;” “ Enphurdianus 
antiquitatum Vanloquus," <‘* Chronique de Thuring” by Ursin, - 
‘* Chronique de thuring,” by Jean Bothe.—Sce also ‘* Meukenii 
scriptores rerum Germanicarum,” vol. 2 & 3. 

“ Frederic, surnamed the Bitten, Margrave of Misnia, and 
Landgrave of Thuringia, at length succeeded in restoring peace 

Vor, XII.—No. 69. 2M 
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to his dominions which had been desolated by along war. His 
subjects in the villages as well as in the towns endeavoured, by 
various species of diversions, to console themselves for their past 
calamities. ‘The ecclesiastics of the town of Riesenach there re. 
presented publicly, in the year 1322, fourteen days after Easter, 
in a pleasant game, the ten virgins mentioned in the Evangelists, 
The Margrave himself was present at the representation. The 
prince, seeing that the five foolish virgins, in spite of their tears 
and their repentance, were to be for ever excluded from the abode 
of the blessed, and that the holy virgin and all the saints vainly 
solicited their pardon, was so indignant that he cried ont with 
energy, ‘ To what tends our christian faith, if God has no regard 
to our repentance, and to the intercession of Mary and his saints, — 
They vainly endeavoured to calm his rage and clear up his doubts; 
he left the place of performance in an anger that endured for se- 
veral days. The agitation which this circumstance occasioned 
him was so violent, that he was attacked by an apoplexy which 
confined him to his bed for three years, and ended his life in the 
58th year of his age. He was interred at the church of St. 
Catherine, in the chapel of St. John.” 

Though the accounts do not mention in what language this 
piece was written, it is very natural to believe that it was in 
German, as it was intended for the amusement of a whole town 
on an occasion somewhat solemn. | 

When Mr. Gottsched, in his catalogue, maintains that the 
pieces of Roswitha, all composed in Latin, a language then un- 
derstood but in convents, could have no influence upon the pro- 
ductions of succeeding ages, and that comedy introduced itself to 
the Germans as it had to the Greeks in the time of Thespis, it is 
evident that he jumps from the 10th to the 15th century, and had 
not in his mind what took place at Rosenach, in 1822. If he had 
been acquainted with that occurrence, he must have been sensible 
that the comedy which these priests represented was but, as ap- 
pears even by the subject, an imitation of those of the abbess, 
who, by her own confession, had taken her ideas of comedy from 
Terence. 

Let us, however, turn our attention upon the German dramatic 
productions of the 15th century. 
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Young people were formerly used to disguise themselves during 


the Carnival, and to go by troops into the best houses in the 
town, where they recited dialogues appropriate to the characters 
which they personated, These dialogues were originally, it is to 
be supposed, simple enough, and were, perhaps, composed ex- 
tempore, but the cordial reception which the speakers met with 
inspired them with exultation, induced them to compose their 
effusions with more care, to introduce into them more action, to 
give them a definite length, and to learn them by art. These 
shortly became true imitations of real life, good actions were 
praised in them, bad ones blamed ;* but the satire with which 
they were seasoned was not of the most delicate description, nor 
much calculated to refine the manners. These representations 
were Called Games of the Carnival, and though it is impossible to 
point out the precise time when they took this form, their origin 
is necessarily anterior to the 15th century, since, in those which 
were composed in the middle of that century, the custom is spoken 
of as very ancient. 

The most ancient games of the Carnival which are known 
and which have survived till now, were composed at Nuremberg 
by a certain John Rosenblut, of whom nothing more is known 
than that he composed several other poems which are no better 
than his dramatic pieces, of which there are six. The first is 
called the Game of the Carnival, the second, the Severe Masters ; 
the third, the Turk; and in this piece the capture of Cunstanti- 
nople is mentioned as a recent event. The fourth is entitled, the 
Peasant and the Ox; the fifth gives the adventures of three persons 
who took refuge ina house; and the sixth is the Picture of the 
Married Life. 

A short analysis, which we shall give of the first and the third, 
will go further in enabling our readers to judge of these per- 
formances than all we could say of them: they may, then also 
trace the resemblance if any, which subsists between these games 
and the French Mysteries. 


ah 





* ‘Even in ‘this :state of the drama a moral object was held eut which 
4trengthens the position, that the improvement of morals is,the legitimate 
end of the drama. The,jests mentioned characterized the taste.of the.age ; 
some of our own best plays are not without similar detractions, 
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An Herald first appears to give out the subject of the piece, 
who does not fail to return at its close and thank the audience for 
the attention with which they have honoured it. Thus does he 
express himself at the commencenient. 


(To be continued ) 








SKETCHES OR VIEWS IN THE THEATRE. 


(Continued from our last, page 170.) 


MRS. S 


In those circles which are particularized by the denomina- 
tion of ‘ fashionable,” Modesty,—that charm so_ interesting 
in a female, which, by half concealing, adds additional grace 
to beauty—Talent and Virtue appear to have but 
mirers. 


few ad- . 
Galic freedom, in manners and dress, holds unlimited 
sway, and the praise with which our fair countrywomen were 
formerly honoured for the possession of that jewel, is no longer 
a just encomium, in that sphere where we should more par- 
ticularly expect to find it, among the higher classes of society. 


Fashion, too often an enemy to virtue, permits not its appearance, 


and thus, though the cestus of the belle may contain a thousand 
attractions, modesty, which would reflect a greater lustre on those 
charms, is seldom if ever seen. 


To be woved ere won, was once 
the pride of woman, but fashion despises such illiberal notions, 


and the modern fair, unblushing and unthinking, puts every charm 
in requisition to lure the wealthy and titled to an union, which, 
instead of being the source of happiness, is its bane. Daughters 
are brought out by their experienced mothers, and shown in each 
fashionable place of resort, that they may obtain the grand object 
of their prayers, a good match. The rout, the ball, the assembly, 
&c. are not now mere vehicles of pleasure, they have become 4 
sort of show-room, a place, where the unmarried female votaries 
of fashion, display their attractions, and cater for that which 1s 
the desideratum of their wishes, a rieh or titled husband, maugté 
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sense and accomplishments, J was led to make these remarks 
by observing in my theatrical survey, the priestess of the ton, 
Mrs. 5 , a lady whose conduct, among that of many others, 
has, in every respect, warranted the foregoing assertions, and of 
whom, as one devoted to vice and follv, I have taken the fol- 
lowing sketch. Fashion, the goddess of her idolatry, has been 


the bane of Mrs. S————._ Born of parents, whose whole time 


was wasted, (I.will not say occupied,) in dress and pleasure, she 


breathed the sickly atmosphere of this ruling passion, even from 


her cradle; and her first ideas were of the importance of follow. 
ing, in every respect, the reigning taste, and the necessity of being 
fashionable in manners and appearance. Her education, if such 
jt may be termed, was for the purpose of show rather than for 
real utility; the accomplishment of the person, not ihe adorn- 
ment of the mind; and at an early age she was, to use the com- 
mon phrase, brought out in the gay circle of Bon Ton, to make 
the most advantageous matrimonial use of her person and her at- 
tainments. Possessing a considerable share of beauty and talent, 
her company was universally courted, but being deficient in that 
principal attraction fortune, though many sighed for love, few talked 
of that of which she wished most to hear, matrimony, and those 
who did, had not the recommendation she wished for, that in which 
she was deficient. Tormented by the butterfly tribe, who sigh 
and mean nothing, and the gay who talk of disinterested affection 
to disguise their purposed ruin, Miss D———. saw the season 
pass away without having succeeded in obtaining one weighty 
offer where her vanity had flattered she might have chosen and re- 
fuse’. Another and another passed, and she almost despaired of 
her object, when fortune, to make the amende honourable for her 
late slights, threw in her way the wealthy banker, Mr. $ 
Though verging towards three-score, and laden with. infirmities, 
the old gentleman felt himself revive at her'sight,. her smile made his 


blood course swifter through his veins, threw off the weight of age, 


and renovated every faculty. To make himself secure of so charming 
a physician, he offered himself and his fortune, the latter was 
80 weighty a concern, that Miss D . overlooking every other 
consideration, threw herself into the arms of one, aged enough to 
be her grand-father, and whose only recommendation was his 
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wealth. Having obtained, in this union, the object for which 


every beauty was put in requisition, the power of being able to 
Jaunch in the vortex of dissipation, unrestrained by the chilling 
influence of penury ; she was resolved to make herself ample 
amends for the sacrifice, and to display, without reserve, the na 
tural bias of her passions, which had been, in a great measure, 
controuled by the recollection that she had then ‘her fortune to 
make. Every species of folly which art and luxury could devise, 
found a ready supporter in Mrs, S————._ Her revels were more 
celebrated for splendour and magnificence than any in the beay 
monde, and never did fashion meet a more devoted abettor than in 
this dissipated woman. It had been wellif she had been contented 
with folly alone, but educated in the loose principles of Bon Ton, 
it was no very easy matter for her to withstand the temptation 
which surrounded her. Among the many that paid their adora 
tions at the shrine of Mrs. $ , there was one whose incens 
was particularly acceptable. While she was yet unmarried, Cap 
tain N . had paid his addresses to ‘her, and she had experienced 
some share of affection for him, but as he was a soldier of fortune, 
without inheritance, and prudential reasons stifled the passion 
in its bud ;—but now possessed of that for which ‘she had sacri- 
ficed every youthful desire, when the ‘Captain again approached 
and breathed in her ear the intoxicating tale, she felt the flame 
revive with augmented force; every day, every hour, added fresh 
fuel to its absorbing influence, and as she felt no esteem or Ie 
spect for her husband, regard to his honour could not withhold 
her passion ; in short, inclination triumphed over what virtuous 
resolution she possessed, and the silly husband was awakened from 
his dreams of bliss by the malicious whispers of his wife's infi- 
delity. But though triumphing in her transgression, it suited not 
the purpose of Mrs. S————. to proceed to open war with him 
who was the source of her wealth ; she considered the condition of 
a divorce, and used all her power to lull his suspicions to rest. 
By dint of tears, caresses, and protestations of innocence, by dis- 
missing the object of her passion from her public assemblies, (and 
seeing him but in private,) she succeeded in making the doting 
fool believe her character calumniated, and that she was as pure . 
as the “unblemished ‘snow;” yes, even to ‘this very moment, 
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when her amour is a subject of merritnent in the fashionable cir- 


cles, this aged Menclaus considers himself the happiest of hus- 
bands, possessed of the most virtuous of wives. It is thus age ret- 
ders itself not only ridiculous, but despised ;—the man, who 
(when bordering on the last stage of mortality,) is fool enough to 
unite himself with youth and levity, must expect to meet with 
female inconstancy, and it is no difficult matter to cajole and de- 
ceive him, who, by the very act of his marriage, took leave of all 
his remaining sense, to become the doating puppet of 2 woman. 
Though more wary in her proceedings, Mrs. S————. still con- 
tinues the same, and though by the semblance of fondness and 
purity, she is enabled to blind the eyes of her husband, yet the 
circle she moves in is too well acquainted with such instances of ° 


profligacy, to form a false estimate of her conduct; but as such 


affairs are unfortunately common occurrences, she is: still as well 
received in the beau monde as though she were that paragon of 
perfection she pretends to be. It is the fashion of the Ton, that 
wealth hides every defect ; and that while the husband is silent, 
no one should consider the wife as guilty, though all may be 
conscious she is so. How the followers of this rule may satisfy 
their consciences with regard to the law of the Almighty, I know 
not; it must be plain, to every virtuous mind, that the sup- — 
porters of adultery, or those who countenance it, are little less 
deserving of punishment than the adulterer; and it is a sad 
proof of the immorality of the age, when such offences are to- 
lerated by the illustrious of the country, and what is still more 


_ to be deplored, by the once-modest and yet lovely females of 


Britain. Adultery and seduction are now considered as venial 
trespasses, and have become more frequent from the diffusion of 
those principles, which may be justly considered as the pe 
of the principles of fashion. 

CENSOR THEATRICUS. 
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Literary Rebiew: 


“ Quid in quaque re sesequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea juij 
cium dirigatur’’ QUINTILIAN, 


Love and Laudanum : or the Sleeping Dose, a Farce, in two Acts, 
By E. D. Baynes, Esq. as lately performed with distinguished 
applause, 8vo, London: 1818, printed for S. Bagster. 


This farce, of which some account was given by a corre: 
pondent in this work, was played with considerable success at the 
Woolwich Theatre, and is now principally interesting as having 
formed the ground of a very serious charge of plagiarism. We will 
quote the author's own words in the preface, which is dated April 
2d, 1818. . 

«© Love anp Lavpanum” was, for the purpose of trying its 
merits or defects on a less public arena than the London boards, 
produced at the Theatre, Woolwich, on the 23d February last, 
and there repeatedly acted with an applause which exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations: its publication was hastened by the 
announcement of a piece of a like title in the Drury-lane bills, the 
first performance of which I witnessed last night, when I was 
surprized to find the main incidents of the farce so similar, that 
if not copied from the following, the coincidence is a little 
astonishing. The spectator of Poppalino’s taking the ‘* sleeping 
draught,” and his subsequent appearance as the ghost, will judge 
what claims of originality the author of the ‘‘ SLeepinc DravGHt”’ 
has to those incidents ; when he has read those parts of ‘ Love 
AND Laupanum,’ in which Scruple is placed in similar situ- 
ations.” 
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This charge is; we allow, not without some apparent founda- 
tion, and ina letter which we have received from Mr. Baynes, he 
mentions a circumstance which is, in some degree, corroborative 
of his suspicions. He says, ‘‘ my farce was sent some time since 
by a friend to Mr. Penley’s* brother for perusal, who expressed his 
entire approbation of the very incidents which have ynaccountably 
crept into his brother's production.” | 

The principal similitude is in the character of Popilino to that 
of Scruple, and in the accident of his unintentionally swallowing 
an opiate; but this incident does not form a fair charge of 
plagiarism as it is confessedly borrowed from a tale of Boccaccio’s, 
and is as fairly the subject of adaptation to Mr. Penley as to Mr. 
Baynes. The plot of ‘‘ the Sleeping Draught”: will be found in 
our strictures on: the performances at Drury-lane Theatre, and we 
have already detailed that of the farce before us at page 143 of the 
present volume ; the author of Love and Laudanum urges, that 
Popilino’s assuming the manners of a ghost in the last scene, ‘is 
not to be found in Boccaccio, and must therefore have been bor- 
, rowed from him; but this, we think, may be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for otherwise, Harley's success in the farce of “‘ Frightened 
to Death,” and the similarity of his situation when he is discovered, 
would naturally suggest the idea of his personating a spectre. 

The charge against Mr, Penley has, however, been since aban- 
doned,+ and we should not, perhaps, have discussed the question 





* The Sleeping draught, played at Drury-lane, is avowedly the production 
of Mr, Penley the actor. 

t The following letters have appeared in the daily papers, the latter is very 
satisfactory and gentlemanlike. 


To the Editor. 
SiR, 


In answer to several paragraphs which have appeared in the different papers, 
I am ready to state, on oath, together with the like testimony of a gentleman 
who was with me at the time, that is now mpre than ten years, since I first 
sketched out the plot of ‘the Sleeping Draught,” as it is at present per- 
forming at the Theatre Royal Drury-lane, and for which I am alone indebted 
to the celebrated Novels of Boccaccio. 
Theatre Royal Drury-lane, I am, Sir, 

April 13th, 1818. Your’s very respectfully, 
S, PENLEY,’ 


Vor, XIL—No, 69. | 2N 
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had we not a most insurmountable objection to every species of 
literary fraud, instances of which, we are sorry to say, are by no 
means uncommon amongst dramatic writers. We are happy that 
the alledged offence has not been proved, and advise the appellant 
and the appellee to cement their reconciliation over a bottle of the 
real falernian juice. 

This is not the first dramatic use which has been made of this 
idea of Boccaccio. In 1797 Mr. Birch produced a farce called 
<< Fast asleep,” in which a lover swallows an opiate by mistake; 
he is conveyed out of the house in a trunk, and waking finds 
himself in a strange place: the piece was, however, so dull ang 
deficient in comic effect, that it was condemned. 


We now come to examine the literary pretensions of the farce 
before us, and of these we are sorry not to be able to speak very 
highly ; the language is faulty; it constantly aims at the comic 
and commonly fails in its attempt. There are occasional traits of 
humour, but they are thinly scattered over pages of common 
place. The bad English of Furfanti, and the misinterpretations 


of the other characters are overstrained and improbable, the 
sophistry of Scruple, is not natural, nor can we imagine any thing 
less farsical than the truisms of Gallipot. We select a scene indis- 
criminately of Scruple, the lover's valet, who has obtained ad- 
mission to the doctor's house as a patient, has been forced to 
swallow a dose of nauseous medicine, by Gallipot, Fuze, the 
doctor's servant, comes in with a message, which is a hoax, played 
olf by the lover, in order to get Gallipot out of the way. 





SIR, 

After Mr. Penley’s statement of this day, it would be superfluous to dwell 
any more on the subject. 

I therefore take this opportunity, through your medium, of informing that 
gentleman, that although the farces certainly resemble each other in more 
than one incident, it is impossible to maintain, in the face of so solemn an 
asseveration, the charge of plagiarism, which 1 did not bring against him 
without apparent good ground. 

‘¢ The author of Love AND LAUDANUM,’’ 
April 14th, 
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Enter Fuze. 


Fuze. Here’s a person at the door from poor Colonel Swearer, who sends 
his curse to you, with information, that he is in a damned bad way, and if 
you don’t come to him immediately, he’ll blow you, and your whole family to 
the devil; that’s all. 

Gall. Bless me, 1 must go immediately : for if I keep him waiting, he'll be 
apt to kick me down stairs, when I get there, which will be very unpleasant ; 
beeause I shall at once lose a fee, and get my bones broke. 

Char. Don’t stay a minute, uncle. The Colonel is a terrible passionate 
jittle man. 

Scru. Pray don’t mind me; I'll compose myself here, until your return. 
Miss, perhaps, will keep her eyes upon me. 


Gall. She: no, she’s an ignoramus ; but here’s Fuze. 

Fuze. Aye; aye. I’ll keep an eye on him, that’s all. (putting his hand bo 
his one eye.) 

Gall, Yes, he shall be ready at your call. 

Fuze, Ready as a loaded field-piece. 

Gall, Hearkee, Fuze; if during my absence you dare to open the door to 
any one but Signor Furfanti, you shall be sent about your business; because 


« 


J’ll turn you off, 

Fuxe. Never fear, Sir; if I forget your charge, discharge me; that’s all. 
(Exeunt Gallipot and Fuze.) 

Scru. Success to our scheme, Miss. He’s off.. Let us make the best of our 
time, Mr. Metaphor is waiting; take my hat and coat, and equip yourself 
without delay. (Gives her the hat and coat.) 

Char. And what will hecome of you ? 

Seru. When you are once fairly off, by my love ef truth I'll swear you robe 
bed me of the things ;—and if Fuze won't let me out to follow you, I'll 
thrash him till he’s as sore as a poor devil just loosed from the cart’s-tail. 
(Helping the things on her.) | 

Char, But will that be quite just? — 

Scru, Just, Miss! Why its the height of charity. We should always give 
our neighbours what we don’t want ourselves. No man wants a thrashing : 
ergo he should give it to his neighbours. But if the old gentlemen should 
return now ? 

Char. Don’t mention it ; I should lose my senses. 

Scru. And Mr. Metaphor too, when he heard of it I believe, without being 
the first person who has lost his senses before he took a wife. Now they 
make a start. 

Char. In an instant. 1’ll just step into the next room to get a few articles I 
have already put in order to take with me. 

Seru. Pray make haste then. J shan’t find myself quite at easc until we 
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are both out of the house. (£xrit Charlotte.) What poisonous stuff was that 
same Balsamo. O for something to wash the taste out of my mouth (/ooking 
round.) Water, vinegar, any thing. What’s this? A decanter? (goes to the 
table and takes up the narcotic.) 


Wine, by all that’s fortunate. But hold, 
Timothy 


Ought you to drink it? What says morality to that? Let 
me see: wine brought to a gentleman’s table is intended for the service of his 
guests; Now this wine is at the Doctor's table, I am the Doctor’s guest: 
ergo, it is at my service (fills and drinks.) It has an odd taste , but any thing 
would go down after that infernal Balsamo ( fi//s and drinks.) 


By my virtue, 
1 furgot to drink the old gentleman’s health. 


Here’s another glass. (drinks) 
Zound's, what’s the matter? My head turus round like the pillory. A pint of 
wine can't have made me drunk; surely there must be something in it. 
(staggers.) I'm ready to fall asleep. Egad there’s no keeping on my legs. 


(throws himself into a chair.) Yaw—w—w. (a knocking.) 


Enter CHARLOTTE. 


Char. Mr. Scruple, Mr. Scruple. 
Scru. Yaw—w—to-morrow. 


Char. That wretch Furfanti is at the door. What shall we do ? 


Scru. Go tosleep to be sure. Yaw—w. (goes to sleep.) 


Charlotte (seeing the bottle.) How unfortunate. He has drank the narcote 


which was sent up from the surgery ; all will be discovered on that creature's 
coming up ; or if I get out, J shan’t be able to run twenty yards before I am 


discovered. Ha; a lucky thought. This may give me time. (unloosens a bun- 


dle, takes out a pelisse, bonnet, veil, and shawl, and puts them on Scruple' 
Here they are.” . 


In conclusion, however, it is but fair to state, that our atten- 
tion has been turned to this production under very disadvantageo's 
circumstances. We have never seen it supported by the talent of 
comic actors, who have frequently continued to infuse humout 


into pieces much more susceptible of it tham the farce of Love 
and Laudanum., 


4 Summary Statement of the Great Grievance imposed on Authors 
and. Publishers, and the Injury done tu Literature by the late 


Copyright Act. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. M.P. Long: 
man, Hurst, Rees, and Orme. 1818S. 


Literature possesses an elasticity which oppression cannot easily 
subdue. It resembles the force of the human mind; and though, 
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in its infancy, and the earlier stages of its existence, it may re- 
quire the fostering hand of patronage and encouragement, let it . 
once attain manhood, and it feels its innate powers and a strength 
of nerve which is irresistible ; wind up the spring to a proper de- - 
gree of tension, and its operations cannot be repressed. The 
reign of George the 3d. cannot be called, with any propriety, the 


Augustan age of Great Britain. Some works of genius have ap- 


peared ; there is, perhaps, no branch of literature but has received 
some valuable addition to its stores, but in surveying the firma- 
ment, though the eye may be struck by the brilliancy of many 
twinkling stars, it is not commanded and dazzled by any of those 
splendid luminaries whose rays fill the atmosphere and character- 
Our age is remarkable fur a prodigious fertility in 
trivial and uninteresting productions ; and it is to be appre- 
hended, that little, very little, of what has occupied us, will meet 
the attention of our posterity. To debasc and reduce literature, 
open hostility is ineffectual ; its constitution must be sapped, un- 
dermined, and destroyed, and this mode of treatment has been 
but too much practised during our period. Avarice has been the 
ruling demon of our system, and by every diversity of operation, has 
flowed through all the thousand channels and avenues to uni- 
versal influence. This has annihilated the very soul of literature ; 
it has degraded that manly energy of genius which scorns re- 
straint, and flashes its effulgence over the conimon intellect, to 
the mean, groveling, unworthy purposes of supporting a party, a 
system, a coterie, or worse, of making money. 


When independ- 


ence no longer animates the author, when men write from any 
other motive than of contributing to the general lights of man- 
kind, adding their ideas to the common stock, and benefiting 
society, allowing for the desire of that honourable fame which is 
the legitimate reward of noble exertions,—when other stimuli 
than these are substituted, literature must descend from its 
throne, renounce its dominion, and be the base pander of wealth 
and power. How far this is exemplified by its present state 
amongst us, let those who are qualified decide ; were the question 
personally put to us, in these dangerous times, a shake of the head 
would be our significant reply: 


This general view of the causes which lead to the decline of lite- 
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rature, need not, however, exclude from our notice those minor or 
secondary causes which may conduce to the same end ; and as, 
liberal policy may nourish and bring forward the germ which hay 
already sprouted, so may one of a contrary tendency co-operate, 
with other circumstances, towards its downfall. 

Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. M. P. who is well known as a sort 
of Literary Knight Errant, has dragged forward a monster to the 
day, of whose ravages he complains dolefully, of whose hostility 
he predicts terrible things, and against whose dire operation, he 
conjures the aid of all public-sp‘vited senators. Ah, Sir Egerton! 
vainly will you conjure! though your eloquence excceded that of 
Demosthenes, though St. Stephen’s Chapel resounded to your de. 
clamations, what effect will they have on members who are warm. 
ing themselves in the lobby or coffee-house, or who call in to vot 
at the conclusion of their morning's ride, as they go homes 
they go home to dinner, or in their way to the opera? Let us, 
however, inquire into the extent of the evil of which Sir Egerton 
complains, and how far his denunciations are called for. 


** For a period of 102 years, from the passing the Copyright Act of Queen 
Anne, in 1710, to 1812, it had been understood, on all sides, that copies only 
of such books were claimable by the Universities, and public bodies, as au- 
thors and publishers chose to enter at Stationer’s Hall, for the purpose of en- 
titling themselves to the protection of the penalties of that Act. 

‘© Jn 1812, a new question having been raised in the construction of this 
Act, the Court of King’s Bench decided that these public bodies were entitled 
to 11 copies of every work printed and published; or re-published with addit- 
ws, whether entercd at Stationer’s Hall or not, 


This is the grievance complained of ; and it appears that a sub- 
sequent attempt to modify the provisions of this act, has had the 
eflect of confirming the evil more irrevocably. 

The oppression of this upon authors and publishers, is strongly 
exhibited by Sir Egerton, the most forcible point of view is the 
ease of a work of great research and expence, which has occupied 


ihe time of the writer for years, which he at length publishes by 


subscription, at a high price, and having printed no more of 
ihem than he could secure the disposal of, the 11 copies for the 
public libraries are so much money clearly out of the pocket of 
‘he author. Of this he cites several instances, and here the Act 
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certainly does bear the aspect of a weighty oppression and formi- 
dable barrier to the progress of literature. In the general case, 
however, we apprehend, that the loss falls on the publisher only ; 
the author’s agreement with him bearing no reference to these 
considerations ; and the enormous profit which these gentlemen, 
the factors of literature, make, can easily bear the deduction of a 
trifling tribute to the cause of literature in general. Though, in 
some works it may fall very heavily, on the average we are in- 
clined to believe, that the publishers are the principal sufferers, 
and that they are so to no very serious extent. 

The author takes a great deal of pains to show, that under any 
circumstances, it must be a loss to somebody, and this may be the 
case ; but the class of persons who rake a profit of literary produc- 
tions are bound to make some sacrifices for the protection they 
enjoy, and to pay tribute to those bodies, which are the fountain 
heads of literature to the country. 

The leading question, however, which arises out of this subject, 
“we conceive to be this;—are not the public libraries conducive 
to the gencral diffusion of literature ? ought they not, therefore, 
to he supplied with all valuable works, by those who are turning 
them to profit ? and is not the benefit derived to society at large, 
by this regulation, far greater than the loss sustained by the ins 
dividuals ? If this question be answered in the affirmative, we ap 
prehend that it decides the point ; the interest of the few, must, 
in justice, give way to the interest of the many. Sir Egerton does 
not speak directly to this point ; he confines himself principally to 
showing the various detrimental operations of the Act to the in- 
dividuals. Whether the bad regulations of the learned bodies and 
the abuses which exist in public libraries defeat their original in- 
tention, and prevent their being of that general utility, which 
one would be inclined to ascribe to them, is a question we will 
not here enter on. 

The requiring copies of trifling and contemptible works, we 
certainly think betrays a condemnable degree of covetousness 
in the officers of these institutions ; and this disposition, no less 
than the disgrace to the establishment, which the introduction of 
such works is calculated to induce, subjects them to very severa 
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reprehension. But in these cases, the loss to publishers is com. 


paratively trifling, and less obnoxious. 

Sir Egerton is of opinion, that the expense of furnishing the 
public libraries with such books as they ought to possess, should 
fall upon the public at large ; but in this, we cannot coincide, 
we think that this is a sort of tythe in kind, very fairly impossible 
on those who make a profit of literary pursuits. The public, God 
knows, have burthens enough already. The analogy to the case of 
requiring architects and briecklayers to contribute their gratuitous 
labour to the erection of public libraries, which Sir Egerton 
would cite, certainly does not exist. 

The object of the Act, in its origin, was evidently the advance. 
ment of literature, the copyright was secured by it to the author, 
and the repletion of the public libraries secured, as a consideration 
for the benefit. The late oppressive construction of the Act, ant 
the extending of it to cases in which the copyright is not secured, 
is more open to censure. Sir Egerton proposes a remedy in the 
case of those expensive publications, of which few Copies are 
printed, which we think very equitable ; here the pressure on th 
author and publisher is truly heavy, and ought to be lightened. 

** Let the Libraries pay-—————per cent. upon 
Where the impressions do not exceed... .....-....c00. 100. 
per cent. not exceeding 
per cent. Gt CHOREDING. 6 oc bese ve vv0e ee 

So far, at least, we think the public libraries might meet the 
authors and publishers in their contributions towards the general 
diffusion of literature. a 

Though he labours very strenuously on some features of the case, 
on the whole Sir Egerton’s pamphlet rather begs than decides 
the question ; but as it is one of considerable importance, we 
hope his attempt will, at least, have the effect of calling the atten- 
tion of the independent members of the legislature to the subject, 
and that they will endeavour so to adjust contending interests, 
that the cause of fiterature in general may be ultimately benefited. 
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‘«« Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength inthem, 
and that they should try their strength befure the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable. SOUTHEY. 


_—— — 


STANZAS. 


Oh! blame me not, when ‘midst the crowd, 
Where grief awhile forgets to sigh ; 

I join the thoughtless and the loud, 
And veil my woes in apathy ;— 

For welcome is the noisy scene, 
And all its empty joys to me; 

Who dare not think on what has been— 
Nor dream of what is yet to be! 


Chide not the mirth, that fleets so fast, 
If it should Jull awhile the pain, 


That when the mad’ning scene is past, 
Returns with sharper pang again ; 


For since the hour sue wing'd her flight, 
Beyond the regions of the tomb ; 

No other star has shed its light, 
O'er my dark path, to cheer the gloom! 


They gaze upon my cheerless brow, 
And say “ tis folly to repine ; 
That earthly grief but mocks thee now, 
Who art, an essence all divine ;” 
But ah! like me, they ne’er have known, 
What ’tis to lose a thing so dear ; 
To breathe, this gloomy world alone, 
With none to gladden, or to cheer! 
Bright Spirit !—though beyond the skies, 
Thou'rt now from earthly feelings free ; 
Thou know’st the tears that dim these eyes, 


Can never stain thy memory ; 
Vou. XII.—No, 69. g i) 
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Thou know’st my bosom’s cherish’d flame, 
Still burns, unfanned by passion’s breath ; 
In strength, in constancy, the same, 
But chasten'd, now ‘tis seal’d by death ! 


And though, ’mid Folly’s scenes awhile, 
I banish Reason’s stern controul ; 

And sometimes wear the faithless smile, 
When mad’ning Pleasure ‘fires my soul ; 
v'n then, this heart too deeply thine, 

te not, the vulgar revelry ; 

Like incense on some hallow'd shrine 

Each purer thought, ascends to rue! 


a 
i. © 


,:U¢ > 2 


My hopes o’erthrown,—my peace destroy'd, 
I act the idler’s desp’rate. part ; 

And seek to fill the dreary void, 
Thy loss has left within my heart ; 


- Then gentle shade '—forgive, forgive,— 
The clouds that darken o’er my name; 
Had fate permitted thee to live, 
No shadowing fault, had stain’d my fame! 


If from that clime, where now unfurl'd, 
Thy spirit tries its radiant wings, 
Thou look’st upon our stormy world, 
And giv’st a thought to earthly things ; 


If from that sphere, thou still canst see, 
The griefs of those who dwell below ; 
Oh! send one beam of hope to me, 
To light me through this vale of woe! 


And when my tears have wept away, 
Each shade that earthly feelings throws 
Upon the soul ;—(as parting day, , 
Dissolves the clouds that round it close 3) 


When my dark soul, is chang’d to light, 
From ev'ry baser passion free ;— 
‘Twill wing to thine its stainless flight, 


And meet thee in eternity ! 
April 9th, 1818. 


-—ane «6 st & ef xm © 424i 2ewe#kwweFe ww 
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Theatrical Inquisition. 





« Hic patet ingeniis campus : certusque merenti 


Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.” CLAUDIAN. 







KING'S THEATRE. 














. 31. Il Don Giovanni—Zephir. 
April © 4. La Clemenza di Tito La Fete Villagois—Ibid. 

one 9. Weed. Ibid. Ibid. 

—— 11. Il Barbiere di Siviglia Ibid. La Fee Urgele. 

— 14. I Don Giovanni—lbid. 

— 18. Le Nozze di Figuro—Incidental Divertisement. 

— 21. Il Don Giovanni. Zephyr. 

— . Le Nozze di Figuro—Incidental Divertisement. Acie & Galathé. 


LA CLEMENZA Di TITO. 























This opera, which is so deservedly a favourite in this country, 
has been represented, for the purpose of introducing Sicnor 
Garcia in the character of Sesto. La Clemenza di Tito is one of — 
the best species of operas; itis, in fact, a tragedy, rendered into 
music. The drama is by Metastasio; and is in his very best style ; 

itis classically constructed, displays great strength of chareeter, Bi, 

and contains the most interesting situations and the most exalted ’ 

sentiment. Sesto, the hero of the piece, the bosom friend of the 
emperor, is compelled, by the urgent instigations of Vitellia, of 
whom he is violently enamoured, to conspire against the life of 
his benefactor ; the plot miscarries, and he is discovered. He is 
condemned to death by the senate, but at the moment of 
execution, the emperor's pardon restores him to _ favour, 

Vitellia’s wrath against Titus results from her having once loved 
him, and conceiving herself abandone.! in‘ “wour of another. No 
story can be better adapted than this to furnish pathetic and 
touching situations, nor to display the talent of the composer and | 
the performer. ‘The violent conflicts of Sesto between his des- 
perate devotion to Vitellia’s will, and his sense of duty and gra- 

titude, his remorse after the perpetration of his crime, and the 
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shame which overwhelins him when he appears before his injured 


master, give scope to the best powers of an actor; and if it be at al] 
adequately pourtrayed, cannot fail of affecting an audience. Tie 
violence of this character, and that of Vitellia, ave agreeably 
relieved by the sublime serenity and mildness of the emperor— 
Mozart has not failed to do ample justice to the conceptions of the 
poet, the music bears them out in every instance; nor has his 
power of expressing all the most severe and most tender emotions 
of the heart ever been more fully evinced than in this beautiful 
and admired composition. In our last, we suspended our judg. 
ment of Signur Garcia, ull he should have attempted another line 
of performance than that in which he made his debut ; but we 
have now no hesitation in pronouncing definitely, that he is, 
by nature, utterly disqualified for the personation of a seriou 
character. His physiognomy is unfortunately a perfect antidote 
to any thing like dignity or pathos ; it is decidedly that of a buff, 
and his pretending to express strong feeling will ever have a ridi- 
culous effect. Not that he seems deficient in feeling, but in the 
means of expressing it; he gave many of the passages of the 
recitative, and also the airs, with great effect, as far as the votal 
performance was concerned, and by those who were far enough 
off, was greatly applauded; but to those who were near envugh 
to the stage to perceive the doleful contortions of his countenance, 
the humorous and picturesque vanity of grimace into which his 
attempts at pathos drew his features, became ridiculous. His 
gesture and action bore a woeful affinity to each other: All this 
was so obvious and palpable, that though we greatly regret, we 
cannot avoid noticing it; we were, at the same time, highly 
gratified with some of his singing. If he wishes to retain a re 
spectable rank on the Italian. stage, he must never attempts 
serious character ; so long as he will confine himself to light and 
vivacious parts, in which his cast of countenance will be no detti- 
fnent, he will be an Wi ;ful and an admired performer. 

The opera was otherwise very well cast. Madame Fodor, 3 
Vitellia, afforded to the audience that delight which constant! 
attends her performance. The character of Tito was supported 
by Signor Crivalli, and it certainly could not have been placed in 
better hands. We never before have seen this part represented 
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with so good effect ; for what reason we know not, it has fre- 
quently been entrusted to an inferior performer ; Its importance 
in the drama is ¢ertainly not inferior to that of Sesto, he gave 
to it all the dignity and energy which both the poet and the com- 
poser intended. We think this gentleman is not brought forward 








in a manner equal to his merit; he is the first tenor singer at- 
tached to the establishment; but it is very seldom indeed, that 
any opera is performed which can at all bring him into notice. The 
inferior characters were sustained by performers of merit, and 
this is a practice we would always recommend ; and then only the 
effect produced by an opera is complete. 


LA FEE URGELFE; OU, CE QUI PLAIT AUX DAINES. 


La Fez Urcgre having been announced as a grand ballet, we 
hoped to witness something which should redeem the credit of the 
ballet-master. But, alas, we experienced a most woeful disap- 
pointment, never was a. failure more complete. The fable is as 
follows :— 


The fairy Urgele, young, beautiful, and admired, is surrounded 


by a court of friends and adorers. Her happiness is blasted by the 
envy of three malicious fairies, whose united power exceeds her 
own, and who, intruding upon her pleasures, transform her into 
an old and disgusting hag, and her palace into a hovel; with this 
sentence, that she must retain this condition till a young and 
handsome man shall marry her. To convince her of her hopeless 
care, the envious fairies present to her several of her former 
admirers, who all avoid her with abhorrence. Robert, a young 
knight of the court, having gone astray in a hunting party, meets 
with a young peasant girl going to market with eggs, with whom 
he takes some unwelcome freedoms, and in the course of which 
her eggs get overset and broken. The king and his train suddenly 
appear, the peasant makes her complaint, and the aggressor is 
condemned to death. The queen, however, procures a remission 
of this sentence, on condition that he shall solve a riddle, to be 
proposed by her, the pith of which is, ‘ ce qui plait aux dames."— 
Robert, who seems to mistrust altogether his power of decypher- 
ing enigmas, abandons himself to despair, when the fairy Urgele 
appears, and requesting him to sign a scroll, promises to relieve 
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his embarrassment ; this he joyfully does, she gives him the solution 
of the riddle, and he flies to court to procure his pardon. This 
is readily granted, and he is about to depart, when the old woman 
claims the protection of the king, displays a promise of marriage 








signed by the knight, and claims his performance of it. The’ 


king decrees the fulfilment, and, sorely against his will, Robert 
accompanies the fairy to her sorry habitation. ‘She here sets re. 
freshments before him, and uses her utmost endeavours to soothe 
his melancholy, but he repels her with scorn.—Disheartened by 
this treatment, she dissolves in tears, when pity and gratitude relax 
the sternness of Robert ; he tenderly consoles her, the charm js 
accomplished, and he finds himself instantaneously in the arms of 
a young and beautiful woman, surrounded by a splendid court. 

This plot seems capable of being rendered effective and pleas. 
ing, but in the present instance no pains had been taken for this 
purpose. Though a Granp ballet, not one new scene was displayed, 
and the dresses were literaily worn and dirty. The pantomime 
was insipid and unintelligible, and the dancing very sparingly 
introduced ; the frequent introduction of placards, to help to 
explain the story, had likewise an ill effect, and the tout ensemble 
produced nothing but disgust, which was most unequivocally 
expressed by the audience at the close of the piece. A second re- 
presentation was attempted with as little success as the first; 
indeed the disapprobation begun with the piece ; the performers 
were disheartened, it was curtailed and mutilated, and accompa- 
nied with hisses till its close, when the universal voice consigned 
it to oblivion. 

Now the two ballet masters have, in vain, attempted to please 
the public, they are having recourse to the old favourite of the 
Prince Troubadour, the popularity of which, we think, was before 
pretty well exhausted; and revived, as it is likely to be, in an 


imperfect manner, and with the old decorations, we much doubt 
whether the public will receive it with favour. 


The opera of Elizabeth, performed for Madame Fodor's benefit, ap- 


peared at too late a period of the month to be noticed in this 
number, - 


PrTV TTP add 
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‘THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


80. Rob Roy, the Gregarach—Honest Thieves. 
31. Ibid.—Follies of a Day. 
1. Beggar’s Opera, Lucy Lockit, (Miss Cubitt)—Sleeping Draught— 
Dr. Vincolo, Mr. Hughes ; Farmer Bruno, Mr. Gattie ; Rinaldo, 
Mr. Barnard; Popolino, Mr. Harley; Gabriatto, Mr. Kuight; 


Yaldo, Mr. Ebsworth ; Francesca, Miss Ivers; Nonna, Mrs. 
Hughes. 


SB. TReWREO TIMTIEM oc cc cc cccccc cc ccccce secs cs SU 
BS. CHET acces ce secccc ce cccccs coe . «. Ibid. 
4. TRUE OE BW oes cwcces cccccccccncses cs ce SUM. 
6. Rob Roy, the Gregarach ...............+.. Ibid. 
7. Busy Boddy, Patch, (Mrs. Alsop) Ibid. 
@. Beggar’s Opera, Lucy, (Miss Kelly) Ibid. 
9. Confederacy 2... coo cescceee i 


oeneeeency 
10. Follies of a Day—Falls of Clyde—Zlien, (Miss Kelly) Ibid. 
11. Ways and Means—Ibid. ......0+..0+++00.. Ibid. 
13. Richard the Third ....+.00+ cece ce 
14. Macbeth.. @eeeeree oe eet eeeosee ee eeear 
BB. TCR oe vccccecs COO ee ocoreres seeeee o¢ Bhd. 
16. Tron Chest... .. 00 coe cecccs cece cces cvcece Ibid. 
17. She would and she would Not .............. Ibid. 
18. Mountaineers—Innkeeper’s Daughter. 
20. King Richard the Second—Sleeping Draught. 
21, Deaf and Dumb—Julio, Mrs. Bartley ; Darlemont, Mr. Bengough ; 
St. Alme, Mr. Stanley; Franval, Mr. Barnard; De L’ Epee, 
Mr. Holland; Dominique, Mr. Oxberry; Dupre, Mr. Powell; 
Pierre, Mr. Kent; Phillippe, Mr. Coveny; Etienne, Mr. Ebs- 
worth: Charles, Mr. Evans; Madame Franval, Mrs. Sparks ; 
Marianne, Mrs. Robinson; Claudine, Miss Tidswell.—Amoroso, 
King of Little Britain. . 
(The Musick and Medley Overture arranged by Mr. Cooke.) — 
Amoroso, (King of Little Britain) Mr. Harley; Roastando, 
(bis Cook) Mr. Knight; Blusterbus, (Yeoman of the Guard) 
Mr. Smith; (ist Lord in waiting) Mr. J. Smilh; (2d Lord in 
waiting) Mr. Woolf; (Lords in waiting) Messrs. Ebsworth, 
_Clarke, Odwell, Saunders, Evans; Coguetinda, (Queen of Little 
Britain) Mrs. Bland; Mollidusta, (Maid of the Bedchamber) 
Mrs. Orger.—Falls of Clyde. 
22. Othello CHC CeCe RE ee EE SHE OHHH SHEE OS OOD -» Ibid. é 
23, Lady of the Manor—With new Musick, by Mr. Hook, (the Ori- 
ginal > of the Piece) —Sir Wilful Vildman, Mr. Gattie ; 
Young Wildman, Mr. Harley ; Sir John Manly, Mr. T. Cooke ; 
Sternoid, Mr. Dowton; Clodden, Mr. Smith; Lady Lucy, 
Miss Byrne; Mrs. Townly, Miss Kelly; Cicely, Mrs. Bland.— 
Innkeeper’s Daughter. 
#4. Jew of Malta—Ferneze, (Governor of Malta) Mr. Pope; Don 
Ledowick, Mr. Wallack; Don Mathias, Mr. Stanley; Martin 
Det Bosco, Mr. Kent ; Selim Calymath, Mr. Barnard ; Barabas 
= Jew of Malta) Mr. Kean ; Ithamore, Mr. Harley ; Calapine, 
r. Bengough; Jacomo, Mr. Powell; Barnardino, Mr. R. 
Phillips 3 Philia Borzo, Mr. T. P. Cooke; Merchant, Mr. Mil- 
ler.—Abigal, (Daughter to Barabas) Mrs. Bartley: Catherine, 


— ~~ — Miss Boyce; Alberi, Mrs. Co- 
ney bd eepin rau t. 
25, Ibid Amorosa. ' ' 
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Wednesday, April 1.—The Beggar's Opera was this evening 
performed, the characters were as usual, with the exception of 
Miss Cubitt in Lucy Lockitt, and Mr. Gattie as Peachum. We nee 
hardly remark, that these changes were prejudicial to the piece 


Miss Cubitt sang a song or two very prettily, but in other respects 


was a deplorable representative of the injured, affectionate, ani 


revengeful Lucy. Miss Kelly’s personation of the character is, iy 
our opinion, the achme of perfection ; she depicts the varying 
passions of an abused attachment so iniimitably, that one feels ’ 
the conclusion of the opera, half sorry at the repulse she ¢. 
periences from her lover. We abstain from criticising ‘in deta 
the performance either of this lady or of Mr. Gattie, because w 
are aware of the extreme difficulty of the task of sustaining, fora 
night or two, characters in which the immediate. predecesson 
have been so successful. 
SLEEPING DRAUGHT, 

The same evening was produced a new farce called “Th 
Sleeping Draught,” which was completely and deservedly succes 
ful.—It is replete with humourous situation and equivoque ; tk 
language, although unaspiring, is uniformly good and chart: 
teristic. The plot is as follows. 

Rinaldo, the son of an old miser, Bruno, is enamoured of Francesca, tlt 
niece of Doctor Vincolo, but, as is usual on these occasions, the old peop 
differ with the young, and refuse their consent to the proposed marriage.- 
| Popolino, Rinaldo’s servant, obtains admission to the house of the young lat! 
in the disguise of a Dutch servant, succeeds in sending the doctor on 4 
fictitious errand to Padua, and secrets himself behind a screen ; an opiate, 
which the doctor has prepared for a patient, is unfortunately in the way, and 
Popolino, supposing it to be wine, gulps down an immoderate quantity. Iti 
effects are so sudden, that he has only time to make himself known to th 
young lady and her waiting woman his sweetheart, before he falls in his 
chair apparently lifeless. They suppose him to be poisoned, and, to save thei! 
own reputation, cram him into a large chest. This, with its contents, at 
stolen by some robbers, who are observed by Bruno, .and in a fright abandon 

-their booty, which is claimed by the miser and deposited in his chamber. 10 
this situation Popolino revives, and finding himself ina strange place, no 
the best looking in the world, imagines that he bas fallen into the hands o! 
murderers. He hears an approaching noise, and for concealment slips inte 
the miser’s bed. His terrors are no way diminished on the entrance of 3 
ill-looking fellow, who, pulls him by the sleeve, and brandishing a large knife, 
and pointing to his throat beckons him to follow. This polite invitation he 
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not willing to accept, which is, in reality, the summons of 4 deaf and dumb 
butcher to the miser to witness the slaughtering of a calf; but, for better 
concealinent, he again gets into the chest, where, overbearing some conversa- 
tion about cutting the calf’s throat, which he misinterprets as relating to 
himself, he groans hideously and exhibits himself. The miser and his man 
are, in their turn, frightened, and consider him as a ghost. Woctor Vincolo, 
his niece, and the other parties arrive, the old folks consent and the 
young ones are married. 

The acting was excellent. — in Popolino, convulsed the 
house with laughter; his countenance, when first affected by the 
medicine which he has unconsciously swallowed, was as rich a 
morsel of comic acting as any thing we ever saw; his vacant 
gaze, his swoln-fixed eye, occasionally giving place to sudden dis- 
tortion, produced by the twinges of the physic, were irresistibly 
droll. In fact, we saw an old stage acquaintance, a designing 
valet caught in his own snare, and the contrast of his distregs 
with the Dutch disguise he had assumed to procure entrance 
into the house of the apothecary, aided by his stupid gaze on his 
burgo-master’s breeches, made us shake our critical sides most 
heartily. Mr. Hughes played the Doctor admirably. He looked 
like a little testy old man, and you could not help rejoicing ig 
the deception practiced on him. We never have seen him to more 
advantage. Mr. Knight had to sustain a part niuch below his 
talents but we need hardly add that he played it well. Mr. Bar- 
nard and Miss Ivers enacted the lovers as wellas was possible, and 
Mrs. Hughes, an actress of whose merits, in this peculiar line, 
we were long since convinced at the Haymarket, showed great skill 
and humour in the Chambermaid The author is Mr. S. Penley, 
the‘comedian, and we heartily congratulate him on his success. 

Wednesday, April 8.—Miss Kelly this evening resumed her 
station on the boards of Drury-lane after a rustication of several 
months. She appeared as Lucy in the Beggar's Opera, and played 
the part as well as ever. She was, on her entrance, rapturously 
greeted from all parts of the house, and was evidently affected by 
the kind welcome she received. The Duke and Duchess of Glou- 
cester were present, and after the opera, the national anthem of 
“ God save the King” was sung by the whole company. | 

Monday, April 13.—Kean, this evening, re-appeared as Richard 

Vor. XIL—No. 69. Rr 
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the Third. He was, on his entrance, most enthusiastically wel. 
comed by a thronyed house, His performance was, throughout, 
undiminished in talent and in interest; bold and resistless cruelty, 
occasionally concealed by artful duplicity, were embodied in his 


accustomed and unrivalled style of excellence. 


NEAF AND DUMB. 


On Tuesday April 22, the Play of ‘* Deaf and Dumb” was received 
at this theatre. Mrs. Bartley played Julio. Mr. Stanley, St 
Alme, and Mr. Bengough his father. The play went off most 
dismally ; for our own parts we aever experienced such an aching 
sense of weariness. ‘The actors, the dialogue, and the incidents, 
dragged on in the same dull lethargic course, and when, in the 
last scene, Julio lifted his hands in thankfulness for the attainment 
of his wishes we felt no less grateful for ours, the sight of our old 
friend the green curtain. Mrs. Bartley looked in robust health, 
and nearly as plump as her husband ; she played well, but was 
not half so good a representative of the dumb boy as Miss Kelly 
would have been. Mr. Bengough reminded us incessantly of that 
magnanimous nobleman, Lord Doodle, in Fielding’s tragedy of 
Tom Thum). Mr. Stanley's tragic efforts were not very success 


ful, and we think Holland was the best serious actor in the piece. 


AMOROSO, KING OF LITTLE BRITAIN. 


After this performance a new burlesque farce was_ present: 
ed entitled, Amoroso, King of Little Brituin, which was. very 
successful, ‘There is nothing either original or witty in the piece 
itself, but the opportunities it afforded for good acting ensured 
the success it received, The story is this. 


Amoroso is enamoured of Mollidusta, a house-maid in the palace, and his 
queen is no less so of Roastando, the head cook. Their intrigues, and the 
discoveries of them, together with an under plot of the loves of the house- 
maid and a beef-eater, form the whole tirerary basis of this afterpicce, 
which ends by a scene of universal carnage and resuscitation, exactly like 
Tom Thumb. The acting was exquisitely comic. Harley and Mrs. Orger 
were imbued with an extraoidinary portion of the vis comica. Harley sur- 
passed himself in the personification of the enamoured monarch. We nevet 
saw any thing so irresistibly droll. Mr. Knight, as the cook, a)tempted imi- 
tations of which he proved himself quite incapable. The rage for mimicry 


has already spoiled two or three good actors, and we hope the prevalence of 
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the mania will soon subside. If it dues uot, the players, as a corporate 
body, may as well be named his Majest;’s company of IMLTATORS.—Mrs. 
Bland sang two or three parodies very prettily, but she has “not au atom of 
humour about her; Miss Cubitt would, we think, have played the part much 
better; she showed a good deal of fan and sprightliness in ‘* Mo Song no 
Supper,” and would have, doubtless, been at least equally successful in this 
instacce.—This piece is, we are told, the first etturt of a very youug man. 


THE LADY OF THE MANOR. 


Thursday, April 23.—The opera of ‘‘ The Lady of the Manor” was 
received at this theatre, but for what purpose we are unable to 
divine. It was first brought dut in its present shape as an opera, 
by Dr. Kenrick, at Covent Garden, in 1778, and was an alteration 
from a play of Johnson’s called ‘* The Country Lass&y”’ which pre- 
served little of the spirit or interest of the original. The acting 
was uniformly excellent, and upon Harley and Miss Kelly all the 
support of the piece devolved. The former, as George Wildman, 
was perfectly at home, and sang unusually well; he sustained a 
part in several concerted pieces in a way which would not dis- 
grace a thorough musician instead of a comic singer, Miss Kelly, 
as Mrs. Townley, who alternately assumes the disguise of a waiting 
woman, and a young Captain, was very effective ; her assumption 
of the fierce military air, she must evidently have imitated from 
the beardless ensigns of St. James’s-strzet, and her whu!e deport- 
ment was so gallant, that we think she is entitiled toa Waterloo 
medal. Miss Byrne sang scientifically, and Mr. ‘I’. Cooke, with 
a great deal of taste—and Mrs. Bland warbled the same strains 
which she has so long sung with undiminished effect. The opera 
succeeded so ill that it has not since been heard of, and we ap- 
prehend it will not be again revived until some future theatre be 
controuled by a committee uf amateur managers. 


JEW OF MALTA. 


Friday, April 24:—The tragedy of Marlow’s ‘ Jew of Malta,” was 
this evening revived with some trifling alterations ; but not suf- 
ficient to warrant the statement that it was a tragedy founded on - 
that of the early dramatist, an announcement which we consider 
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low’s reputation, as an English classic, to attempt any description | 


of the plot, to most ofour readers it would be superfluous, and such 
as are unacquainted with the tragedy willdo well immediately to be. 
come acquainted with its merits and we are sure they will enjoy its 
beauties. Barabas is a relentless revengeful enemy, who pursues 
a rapid and determined course of crime, undeterred by conscience 
and remorse, and on him all the interest rests. The principal 
fault of this tragedy is, that the atrocities of the Jew are almost 
too numerous and too horrific to be within the pale of belief or 
probability; and these described in the simplicity of our earl 
writers, become additionally incredible: His meeting, in Ithamiore, 
with so ready and so bloody a coadjutor, is also highly improb. 
ble; but in spite of these trifling faults, which proceed from an 
exuberance of imagination, the ‘‘ Jew of Malta’ will for ever rank 
with the highest dramatic writings of the country. Mr. Kea 
played Barabas in a way which no other actor, whom we ever 
saw, could Have at all approximated, and was throughout re 
warded by the plaudits of an overflowing house. His scene with 
the governor, when his wealth is so unjustly wrested from hin, 
and his taunts at the quotations of Scripture, by which the latter 
seeks to justify his rapacity, was a masterpiece of acting. That in 
which he urges his daughter to dissemble with Lodowick, was also 
peculiarly great. In the fourth act, he sung a song which wa 
rapturously encored. Mrs. Bartley played <Abigal very respect: 
ably; there was but little in the part suited to her powers, ot 
style of acting; the other characters are unimportant, but wer 
well played by the respective performers. Mr. T. P. Cooke playet 
the little part of Philia Borza excellently, and made it much 
more important than we should have supposed it possible. The 
present adaptation to the stage, of this excellent tragedy, is by 
Mr. Penley the actot,—he also wrote the prologue and epilogut. 
The former was well spoken by Barnard; the latter by Mr: 
Bartley. We have no doubt but that this revival will be very s¢™ 
able to the Theatre. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


1814. 

Biar. 30. Romeo and Juliet—Marquis de Carabas, or Puss in Boots; Prince 
Flonflon, (Governor of the Island) Mr. Blanchard; Josselin, Mr. 
Liston ; Pierre, Mr. Emery; /’aul, Mr. Tokely ; (Sons of the de- 
ceased Miller, Baptist) ; Steward of the Household of the Marquis 
de Carabus, Mr. Symmons; Jasnar, (Genii of the Fiery Lake) 
Mr. Comer ; The Ogre, (his Vassai) Mr. Norman; The Fairy 
Grimalkin, or Puss in Boots, Mr. Grimaldi ; The Princess Lari- 
bondaine, (Sister to the Governor) Mrs. Davenport; The Princess 
Diamantine (the Governor’s Daughter) Miss Foote; Turuletie, 
(Confidante to the Princess Larilboudaine) Miss Shaw; Celestina, 
(Queen of the Fairies) Miss Boden; Gossamer, Miss R. Boden ; 
Glowworm, Miss Parslue. The Overture and Musick composed by 
Mr. Ware. 

. Rob Roy—Husband and Wives. a 
Ibid—Youthful Days of Frederiek the Great. 

. Ibid—Aladdin. 

. Fazio—Cymon. 

. Rob Roy—Midas. 

. Ibid— Harlequin Gulliver. 

. Ibid—Aladdin. 
Apostate—Husbands and Wives. 

. Rob Roy—Harlequin Gulliver. 
Fazio— Libertine. 
Devil’s Bridge; Baron Toraldi, Mr. Egerton; Mareeili, Mr. Faw- 
cett; Fabricio,;Mr. Connor; Petro, Mr. Blanchard; Florian, Mr. 
Duruset ; Julie, Miss C. Boden ; Herald, Mr. King; Rosalvina, 
Miss Stephens; Claudine, Mrs. Garrick; Zauretta, Miss Mat- 
thews. (The Overture by Mr. Horn; the rest of the Musick, by 
Mr. Horn and Mr. Braham.)—Killing no Murder. 
Venice Preserved—Who's my Father; Major Flank, Mr. Emery ; 
Lord Alten, Mr. Jones ; Fitscloddy, Mr. Liston; Louis, Mr. Den- 
ning; Miss Emily, Miss Foote; Fanny Fetch, Mrs. Gibbs. 
Rob Roy— Ibid. 

. Fazio—Russian Festival—ibid. 

- Rob Roy—lIbid. 

» lbid—Ibid. 

. Guy. Mannering—Ibid. 

. Point of Honour—Who’s my Pather—Harlequin Gulliver. 

Rob Roy—Who’s my Father. 

- Bellamira, or the Fall of Tunis ; Montalto, Mr. Young; Manfredi, 
Mr. C. Kemble; 4murat, Mr. Macready; Salerno, Mr. Terry ; 
Kaled, Mr. Connor; Anselmo, Mr. Chapman; Gonzanga, Mr. 
Comer; Bellamira, Miss O' Neill; The Child, Miss Boden.—Ibid. 

23. Devil’s Bridge—ibid. 

24. Bellamira—lbid. 

25. Rob Roy—Ibid. 
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THE MARQUIS DE CARABAS, OR PUSS IN BOOTS. 


Monday, March 30.—A new after-piece so entitled, was pro- 
duced this evening, and was received in the first act with very 
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equivocal acquiescence, and at last damned most thoroughly. |; 
would be idle to attempt any description of the plot. We are told 
that is from an old nursery tale, and we blush to confess our igno. 
rance of the original. That exquisite authoress, mother, or rather 
Mrs. Bunch, has, perhaps, given some of the materials of tle 
story; but the other old woman, whoever she is, who has now 
adapted it to the stage, is really too modest in refusing to partici. 
pate in the fame resulting from sucha production. OF the act. 
ing, all we remember is, that Mr, Liston played a walking gentle. 
man, and My. Grimaldi a tom-cat ; Miss Foote a princess, and 
Mr. Norman a red devil, who flew away with her; he, however, js 








shot in the belly with a bow and arrow,* and drops his lovely of. 
burthen ; after which she is, some how or other married to the a 
walking gentleman before-mentioned, played by Mr. Liston. | 
The audience stayed in the house long after the performance had Pe 
ceased calling for the manager, who at length appeared, and us 
stated that the piece should be withdrawn ; he delayed his appear. st! 
ance, however, so long, that John Bull proceeded to his favourite ev 
argument, pulled up the seats, flung at the lamps, and tore a hole 
in the green curtain. 
DEVIL'S BRIDGE. 
Saturday, April 11.—This opera was presented this evening, by - 
permission of S. J. Arnold, Esq. the proprietor of the English 
Opera House. Mr. Braham appeared in his original character of M 
Belino, and though apparently labouring under considerable cold, di 
his singing wasadmirable. The picture song, ‘‘ Tis but fancy'’s 
sketch,’ he gave in a style of great freedom and taste, as also the - 
justly admired song of ‘* Is there a heart.” Mr. Braham did not “ 
equal our expectations in the other songs. Miss Stephens, as Ro- t] 
salvina, sung very beautifully, she introduced a song by Bishop, 0 
«« Rest thee my child,” but not with any eminent success, the Jy 7 
words were as follow : ; 
f 
* Fastidious critics may alledge that he was only shot with the arrow. We f 





despise their interference, and adduce the following metrical authority from 
the same school : 

** Who shot him dead, I says the sparrow, 

With my bow and arrow.” 
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«© Rest my child, thy little heart 

Shall soon forget the pang of sorrow; 
Sleep shall gentle balm impart, 

And thou shalt careless wake to-morrow. 
Rest, nor fear lest hari betide thee, 
For thy mother wakes beside thee. 


«* What could calm a parent's sigh 
Long to thee and joy a stranger ? 
What could close a mother’s eye 
Watching o’er her child in danger? 
Rest, thee, «ec. &c.’’ 


Mr. Duruset appeared to uncommon advantage in the character 
of Florian; his duet with Braham, of ‘‘Rest weary Traveller,” was 
a very rich treat to all lovers of musical talent. 

Mr. Blanchard and Mr. Fawcett were amusing in the parts of 
Petro and Marcelli, the dialogue of the Jatter character reminded 
us of our poor triend Lovegrove, in whom talent and virtue were 
strongly and unusually combined, and whose memory will be for 
ever dear to all who had the advantage of his acquaintance. 


WHO IS MY FATHER ? 


Monday, April 13.—A new farce so entitled, was produced this 
evening, which is very humorous, the plot is as follows : 


Lord Alton, a young nobleman, is enamoured of Emily the daughter of 
Major Flank and obtains admission to the family in the disguise of a gar- 
diner. This adventure becomes known to some friend of the major who 
apprizes him, by an annonymous letter, that his lordship is disguised among 
the domestics ; this letter fortunately gets into the hands of Fanny, an in 
triguing money-loving chambermaid, and on opening it, she finds for the 
major’s information, that a portrait of Lord Alton is inclosed, she substitutes 
that of Fitze/oddy, a stupid servant of the family, who from knowing nothing 


of his parents, imagines himself to be some great personage in obscurity. 
The major, when this letter gets into his hands, examines the portrait, and 
after upbraiding his supposed lordship for his clandestine conduct, challenges 


him to fight. This Fitzeloddy declines, and appeases the major by pro- 


mising to marry the young lady on obtaining the consent of the Marquis his 
father. The real Lord Alton who, in the mean time, being discovered in 
conference with his mistress, is obliged to feign himself drunk, is discharged 
for the offence, and is intrusted with the letter to be sent to the Marquis for 
his consent, the major not chusing to lose sight of Fitzcloddy until the af- 
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fair is one way or other finally settled. The fortune of the young lady pro. 
cures a ready consent, and all parties are made happy. 








Liston was very droll in Fitzcloddy, the part was evidently writ. 
ten for him, and he did it ample justice. Mrs. Gibbs played Fanny, 
the chambermaid, to the life, she is replete with fun and invep. 
tion, and her waiting-women are as perfect as any stage repre. 
sentation of the day. Mr. Jones had little to dog Miss Foote 
played the Young Lady very well. Mr. Emery, in the Major, 
was passable, but his old men are not his best performances,—ip 
another and more difficult walk he is inimitable. The authoris 
said to be Mr. Morton. 


BELLAMIRA, OR THE FALL OF TUNIS. 


Wednesday, April 22.—A new tragedy, so entitled, was produced 
this evening. It is written by Mr. Shiel, the author of the Apos 
tate, and certainly adds to the deserved reputation wh ch he ae 


quired by his former production, This tragedy abounds in nar 


rasion rather than action, but the narrative is so forcible and 

energetic as completely to engage the imagination ard an im 

pression is left littleless forcible than would have been produced 

had the events been brought before the eye of the spectator. 
The plot is as follows, the scene is laid in Tunis: 


Moatalte, an aged admiral of Genoa, is by the intrigues of Salerno, his 
brother, driven ftom his country. He fies to Tunis, and apprehending the 
his wife and child have fallen vietims to the same artifices which have driven 
him from Genoa, he, in revenge, enters the service of the Tunisian goverv- 
ment. The governor leaves the city to meet the emperor Charles, who 
victoriously advancing against the city, and leaves Montalto as his deputy. Ia 
this situation, he takes pity on Alanfredi, a christian slave, with whom he, a 
length, engages in a conspiracy to throw off the yoke of the Moors. Bella 
mira, the wife of Manfredi, and her infant, are brought prisoners to Tunis, 
and she proves to be the child of Montalto, whom he formerly supposed to be 
murdered ; but before this arrival, A4murat, a former lover of B: dlamuira, who 
bad been branded for an attempt to carry her off by force, in Genva, is ap 
pointed to the chief government of the city, and the most lively interest of 
the tragedy is in his designs un JJontalto’s daughter. The tragedy concludes 
with the victory of Charles, the release of the Christian slaves, the death of 
Montalto, by the hand of Amurat, who himself also dies from the wounds be 
receives, and the restoration of Bellamira to her husband. 
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Miss O'Neil had an excellent opportunity for displaying her-un- 
common powers, and availed herself of: it, to the delight of the 
whole audience; she was seen in the most tender relations of so- 
ciety, as a daughter, a wife, anda mother. Mr. Macready, as 
Amurat, absolutely surprized us by his bursts of malignant passion, 
his scene with Bellamira was unexceptionably good, it was even 
more, it was great. Mr. Charles Kemble and Mr. Terry had parts 
not very prominent, but they were rendered effective by the talent 
which they displayed in their personation of them, we do not, in 
general admire the serious acting of the latter, but in this in- 
stance, he agreeably disappointed us. We would not be thought to 
undervalue his general talents, for we have always been the fore- 
most in admiring his excellent delineation of good-humoured, 
and testy old gentlemen 

The prologue, which was very well written, was the production 
of Mr. Graham. ‘The epilogue was by Mrs. Willmot. 

This tragedy is excellent both in construction and language, 
and was also wcll supported by the actors; it promises to remain 


a lasting favourite, and will we doubt not, have a very long run. 








THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Mr. Mathews, onThursday April the second, opened this Theatre 
with a species of entertainment to which the public have latterly 
been unused. He announced by large bills, that he should be 
«At Home” to his friends and the public, and that he should at- 
tempt recitations and imitations for their amusement; and, that 
previous to the entertainment, he should address them on his un- 
dertaking ; the house was, on the first night extremely full, and 
all was expectation until Mr. Mathews made his appearance ; he 
was greeted with Joud and continued shouts of applause, and be- 
gan his address by stating that public applanse had long since 
flattered him into the belief that he was a comic actor, and that 
the proper use of his humble talents in that capacity, was the 
foremost wish of his heart, but that the prejudice of the managers 
condemned him merely to the exercise of mimicry, sometimes 
bordering on painful personality, and debarred him from the situ- 
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ation to which he aspired in legitimate comedy. He complained 
of having been, in the theatrical phrase, ‘‘ shelved,’ during the 
last season ; he added, that he became restless and fidgetty in his 
new situation, and having 


“* His soul on fire, and eager for the fray,” 


he at length determined on taking his present step. He said that 
they might call him a quack, but if he was one, he would at least 
sell his medicines on his own account,—if a mountebank, he 
would at least have a stage to himself. In conclusion, he entreated 
the indul_ence of the audience for an undertaking which was ar- 
duous, and, except in the instance of the great Dibdin, unprece- 
dented. ‘The first part of his performance was entitled “ Mail 
Coach Adventures,’ in which, under the fiction of the incidents of 
along journey in one of these vehicles, he introduced a great 
deal of comic singing, and a variety of droll stories. The second 
was a Lecture on Ventriloquy, in which his efforts were so sue: 
cessful, that you were absolutely led into a belief that instead of 
the voice of one person, you heard those of three or four. In the 
third, he resumed his account of the Adventures of himself and 
his fellow passengers, and concluded amid universal applause. 

This entertainment has been repeated, on alternate nights, eve: 
since its commencement, with the exception of a few, when indis- 
position prevented the appearance of Mr. Mathews. The enter 
tainments have however recommenced, and proceed with great 
spirit. We really know of no one, besides Mr. Mathews, who could 
alone amuse so many people, and for so long a time. 








MINOR DRAMA. 


SURRY THEATRE. 


Mr. Thomas Dibdin, who is ever indefatigable in producing 
new pieces, has brought out one, founded on an old piece taken 
from the Italian, by Sir A. Cockayne, entitled “* The Duke and the 
Devil ;" it abounds in humorous incidents, A poor peasant is, by 
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the aid of a Conjuror, invested with the appearance of a Duke, who 
is absent from his territories, and on his appearance at the palace, 
he is recognised by the courtiers and of course taken for their 
master. His whiinsical deportment, in his new sphere, occasioned 
many very farcical occurrences, and the character was well sup- 
ported by Fitzwilliam, who is one of the most industrious, active, 
and useful performers that ever trod a stage; he has great hu- 
mour, though (perhaps from playing to such an audience,) it 
often degenerates into buffoonery. The preceding pieee, now 
playing, js Constantine and Valeria, in which Mr. Smith (the ghost 
in Don Giovani,) plays a part called Otheric with uncommon 
‘skill and effect ; this gentleman always dresses his characters with 
great judgment, and would afford a good example, in this particu- 
Jar, to many who perhaps will be too proud to learn of him. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


This house (which we omitted to notice in our Jast number,) re- 
opened on Easter Monday. The chandelier is lighted with gass 
instead of oil; the internal decorations are all new, and in very 
good taste, and the proscenium is one of the prettiest we ever saw 
The performances are very good. The vaulting of Brown over the 
seven horses is very astonishing. The pantomime called ‘* The 
Flying Horse,” is partly founded on one of the Arabian tales, it is 
humorous ; but Jones, the clown, should study Grimaldi, who 


expresses more comedy in a glance, than this gentleman does by 


the most violent contortions of his muscles. We do not like to 
hear the clown talk so much as he does, he should remember he is 
playing pantomime, and that, generally speaking, every word is a 


confession of his inability in action. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 
A new piece has been produced by the prolific pen of Mr. C: 


Dibdin, called ‘‘ The Gathering of the Clans,’’ which was reccived 
with unmixed approbation, particularly a song in the character 


of an old Scotch gypsey-woman, by Mr. Barnes. 


COBOURG THEATRE. 


This Theatre, which we have been favoured by being admitted 
\o view, is really, on the inside, a very elegant and commodious 
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structure. The outside is as ugly as need be, but the interior js 
very well constru-:ted. The form of the house fs that of a horse. 
shoe, widened in the middle. The lower tier of boxes are quite 
enclosed, and have a separate saloon, an arrangement which will 
effectually divide the respectable frequenters of the Theatre from 
improper characters. The upper boxes are also provided witha 
spacious refreshment room. ‘The style of decoration is very good, 
and the view of the stage perfect from all parts of the house. The 
entertainments will commence on Whit-monday, when great 
things are promised. 








PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 


SPILSBY. 
After a lapse of several years, the magistrates of thls division 
have granted a licence for theatrical pnrformances in this place to 
Mr. Smedly, whose respectability and perseverance have for some 


years been proverbial in this and the adjoining counties. The 


company he has selected for our amusemen:, is, in some instances, 
truly good, and as a whole, more than respectable. The manager 
himself appears to be an ‘* Atall;” Sir Giles Overveach and Chip, 
Rolla and Michael Staff; in short, nothing appears to him to come 
amiss. Mr. Neville, in my Lord Duke, and characters of that de- 
scription, is inimitable; he is Jikewise an author of no mean 
abilities, witness his ‘* Mad Man of the Mountains,’’ &c. A tras 
gedy, from his pen, is also forthcoming at his benefit, of which, 
report speaks very highly; it is now publishing by subscription, 
accompanied by a long list of subscribers, and Mr. Kean’s name, 
among the rest, appears for two copies. Mr. Webster, as Alonzo of 
Flexible, is equally good. Mr. Hodgson’s countrymen are excellent. 
Mr. Major is always correct ; his old men frequently remind one of 
Dowton. Mr. Ward, as well as Mr. Perry, appear to give satisfac 
in their respective departments. Our females consist of Mrs. 
Smedley, whose old women are excellent. Mrs. Neville, (late 
Miss Birchall,) the Elvira and Lady Macbeth of the company. 
Mrs. Hodgson, who is a great favourite in every character, from 
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Meg Merriless to Miss Hardcastle and Betty Fry. Miss Rochford, 
a pretty lite girl, who frequently pleases, and never disyusts, 
Miss Clarhe is a pretty warbler, and Mrs. Webster is useful. I 
must not forget to mention the great promise there is in Miss 
Smedly, who is, 1 understand, not more than 14; her Sophia, in 
the Road to Ruin, and the Spoiled Child, would have done credit 
to any stage. . T. A. B. 
WOOLWICH. 


On the 9th instant, this town was (to use a theatrical phrase,) 
completely electrified by the amateur performance of the Artillery 
Officers, for the benefit of our distressed poor. The novelty alone, 
of such an exhibition, could not fail to fulfil its intention; and 
accordingly, 2 most numerous and splendid audience graced the 
Theatre at an early hour. Colman’s comedy of ‘* The Heir at 
Law,” and Garvick’s farce of ‘* High Life below Stairs,” were 
the entertainments of the evening, a most judicious selection, and 
admirably suited to the individual talents of the performers, 
« Charity covers a multitude of sins,”’ and to assume the critic on 
the present occasion, would be neither just. nor generous; suf- 
fice it to say, the whole went off with great eclat, and 1eflects 
considerable credit on those gentlemen who have so handsomely 
and so successfully advocated the cause of the distressed. ‘The re- 
ceipts of the house exceeded one hundred pounds. 


Cc. R. 
BATH. 


Our theatricals in this city have been carried on with unusual 
spirit, both as it regards the production of plays and the engage- 
ment of able performers. Mr. Young, of Covent-Garden, has 
been with us, and played his round of characters with uniform 
and deserved success. Little Clara Fisher, who is quite a pro- 
digy, has also been engaged for several nights; we have also 
revived after a lapse of twenty years, Steele's sii of «* The 
Conscious Lovers’ —it is certainly a well written play, but not so 
admirable on the stage as in the closet. Belvil was ably played 
by Mr. Warde, and Indiana by Mrs. W. West, a lady whose style 
of acting is vastly improved. 


“Rob Roy” has also been produced with considerable 
success. . | 
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—— 
‘¢ The Falls of the Clyde’’ has also been brought forward 
Mr. Chatterley was excellent in Furmer Enfield ; Mrs. West playa 
Ellen with sreater feeling than she commonly exhibits. Mr..L. Le 
the same evening played Belville, in ‘* Rosina,’ and introducg 
two songs which he sang with great taste and skill. Mr. Bety 
is engaged for a few nights. | K. F, 


LYNN REGIS. 


Our theatrical campaign closed on Tuesday last by a per 
formance for the benefit of the manager, Mr. Elliston. The grea 
attraction of the evening was a ‘ Grand Masquerade,” which 
was pompously announced, when singing, dancing and tumbling 
were liberally promised by that gentleman. The house wa 
crowded, and the other entertainments were:very well received, 
but the Masquerade was a complete failure ; the humour of the 
different characters consisted merely in their dress, and they 
walked to and fro on the stage for about forty minutes to the 
no small torment of the spectators. Mr. Brunton took his benefit 
on Monday the 23d of March, when Macbeth was played very ably 
by an amateur actor. Previous to the tragedy this gentleman 


(who is a friend of Mr. Bruntun’s) delivered an occasional pro 
logue with great emphasis anid discretion; he has formerly ap 
peared as the representative of Hotspur, Alexander, and Othelb 


and in the course of the prologue he made the following witty 
allusion to the deaths of these characters :— 


* Atthis night's enterprize I feel dismayed, 

’Tis the first time J e’er the villain played, 

No plans of slaughter did I e’er design, 

Except of poultry, cattle, sheep, and swine. 
Inured to pastoral cares, on rurai plains, 

My part wus cast amongt the peaceful swains. 

At length transform’d, | venturous trod the stage, 
And join’d in havoe, fury, death, and rage ; 
Where hostile preparation caution staggers, 

With guns, drums, trumpets, sword aud daggers! ! 
Thus intermingling with the tragic s rife, 


or 
5 


Thrice have I ventured, and thrice lost my life.” 


This gentleman is really possessed of considerable talent, and 
would form a dangerous rival to many professional performers, 
On the whole, it has proved a good season. L. N. 
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THEATRICAL AND LITEARY CHIT-CHAT. 


—— 


Mr. Kean, in the course of his late tour, met with an old acting acquaint- 
ance in very distressed cireumstances. ‘The child of this person played the 
youngest prince to Kean’s Richard the 3d. and .afler it had been smothered, 
by order of the bloody Gloucester, be took an opportunity tw slip 10 Guineas 


into its hand as a present for the father. 


Mis. Edwin has, by the villainy of a stock-broker, whom she intrusted with 
the purchase of an annuity, been robbed of a very large sum of money, name- 
ly, £.25,000 stock, and £.160 cash. ‘The thief has absconded to America, 


Vauxhall Gardens were, on April the 14th, offered for sale by auction, and 
although every possible inducement was held out by the orator, Mr. Robins, 
they were bought in at 28,500 guineas. It was stated, that on one very favour- 
able * Birth day Gala night,’’ 13,869 persons were admitted, a 3s. 6d. each, 
and that 1,000 7. was, on that night, expanded by the company. If the weather 
be propitious, it was stated, that 20,000/. profit per aunum, would not be an 
unfair calculation. The gardens not having been sold, will of course, re- 


open as usual, and under the superintendance of the same persons as hereto- 
fore. 


Tbe new Opera about to be produced at the Dublin Theatre, is entitled 
The Out Post.’’ The music is by Sir John Stevenson. 


At Catalani’s late benefit in Paris, the receipts amounted to 19,200 francs. 
It is stated, but we feel disposed to doubt the fact, that the Earl of Fife has 


presented to Mr. Kean, a very curious dirk, which was worn by Macduff, his 
lordship’s ancestor, in the combat in which Macbeth was slain, and which has 
ever since remained in the possession of Lord Fife’s family. 


Mr. Murray has renewed his lease of the Glasgow Theatre, for three years, 
at 400. | 


At arehearsal of the new Tragedy at Covent Garden the other morning, 
the author, who is an Irishman, made the following bull: ‘* Mow, Sir,’’ ad- ’ 
dressing himself to one of the performers, ‘‘ You will draw your scimeter, and 
then find you have not got one.”” We ought not to omit, that the author ex- 


hibited another trait of national character, for he very good naturedly joined 
in the laugh that followed. 


During a recent performance, in the Little ‘Theatre, in the Strand, called 
*€ The Dominion of Fancy,” for the benefit of Mr. Stebbing, a most bare- 
faced imposition was practised on the credulity of the’prentices and serving- 
wenches who were assembled, and which ended in riot and resistance. As is’ 


usual, on benefit nights, the performances were multifarious and novel, but : 
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the principal attraction of the evening, was au entirely new pantomime 
pompo sly announced, and in which a Mr. James was, for the first time, to 
appear in the arduous character of clown. The tardy curtain at length rose, 
and instea! of splendid scenery, processions, or a recitative magician, usua| 
in the opening scene of these interesting pieces, vothing was visible buts 
white sheet, behind was a strong light, and on which of course, a dark shadow 
was cast by intervening objects ; figures glided past, and were seen in shadow, 
performing the antic motions of Harlequin, Columbine, Lover and Clown, 
The audience were, however, so ill-disposed to the study of optics, and optics! 
delusions, that they were by no means satisfied with this substitute for their 


favourite drama. It was, however, announced, that the Clown (of whom thes 


now only saw the shadow,) would, in the course of the pantomime, dance 


upon the tight rope without a pole, and under apparently insurmountable ob. 
stacles. At length, the shadow of the rope appeared, in a dark line, upou the 
sheet; the Clown ascende 1 and cut a thousand antic capers; at length it wa 
discovered that this shade was nothing more or less than a very wide plank, 
which, by belng reflected edgeways, had the appearance of a rope, and os 
which any of the spectators might have walked with the same ease and secu- 


rity ason Westminster Bridge. Sneh an insult was not to be*horne; the 


audience resented it by putting out the lamps, breaking the seats,. hooting, 
hissing, &c. aud kept up their tumult till a late hour, bothin the Theatre and 
its avenues. 


A new debutante, of whom report speaks highly, is about to appearat 
Drury Lane. She has been lately performing at Waterford, as the tragic 
muse of a company of amateurs, The Waterford Chronicle, speaking of this 
young lady, as Queen Margaret, says, ‘* if looking completely the character, and 
feeling every emotion it elicited, can constitute a great actress, we pronounce 
Miss M‘Auley of the first order.” 

Miss Goodall is engaged as principal singer at the ensuing concert about to 


be given at the Town Hall, Cambridge. 


All the letters from Sheridan to the Prince Regent, during their long con- 
nection, are about to be arranged, and placed in the library at Carlton House. 


On Tuesday, the 2ist.———T7hornton, the veteran manager of several pro- 
vincial Theatres, departed this life at Chelmsford, after a long and painful 
illness. 





HM. HEWITT, PRINTER, HOLBORN. 
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